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" Political economy, at Icaat, ia fuund to have sound principles, ruiindeil 
ia the moral and phyaical nature or man, which, honeier lost si);lit of lu 
particular measures — however even temporarily controverted anil iionie 
down by clamour — have yet a Btronger and stronger testimony horno to 
them in each succeeding generation, by which they must, sooner or later, 
prevail. The Idea ooce conceived and verifleil, tliut great and noble ends 
are to be achieved, by which the condition of the whole human species 
shall be permanently bettered, by bringing into exercise a sufB dent quantity 
of sober thought, and by a proper adaptation of means, is of itself sufficient 
to set us earnestly on rejecting what ends are truly great and nohle, either 
in themselves, or OS conducive to othersof a still loftier character; becuule 
we are not now, as heretofore, hopeless of attaining them. It is not now 
equally harmless and iDsignlQcaut, whether we arc right or wrong; since 
we are no longer supinely and helplessly carried down the stream of events, 
but feel ourselves capable of bufietting at least with Its waves, and perhaps 
of riding triumphantly over theni ; for why should we despair, that Hie 
reason which has enabled us to subdue all nature to our purposes, should (If 
permitted and assisted by the providence of God) achieve a far more dif- 
ficult conquest ; and ultimately find some means of ennbling the collective 
wisdom of mankind to hear down those obstacles which individual short- 
slghtedueas, selHsliiiess, and passion, oppose to all improvements, and hy 
which the highest hopes arc continually blighted, ftnd the fairest prospects 
innrred," 

SiH JOIIH HBlieCHBt., 



REFLECTIONS. 



Thb Corn Laws resemble many other intricate 
subjects, in that much of the difficulty of their 
solution arises from the want of previous arrange- 
ment of the terms to be employed in the discussion, 
or of agreement as to the definite and exact sense in 
which these terms are to be understood. 

Thus, the discussion of the corn laws involves a 
consideration of the fluctuation of prices ; and, the 
chief dealings in corn being conducted in Bank of 
England notes, or in country notes and bankers' 
cheques payable in Bank of England notes, it ia 
necessary first to show the cause of the depreciation 
which it is alleged has taken place in paper money 
from its over-issue, and also the exact amount of 
that depreciation at all and every period at wliich 
reference may be made to prices. 

Again, the corn laws are a question of value, 
which is a very vague and indefinite term. It may 
mean specific value ; it may mean temporary money 



value ; or it may be international comparative value 
which is intended to be expressed, and these three 
are very different signiBcatioca. But these terras 
being once clearly explained, and the definite sense 
in which they are to be understood being agreed 
upon, the corn laws become a question of compara- 
tively easy solution, and may be clearly understood 
by men of ordinary capacity of mind. First then, 



ON THE DEPRECIATION OF PAPER MONEY FROM 
ITS OVEB-18SDE. 

The way in which it is usually sought to prove 
that paper money was depreciated, is to show, that, 
at a given time, seven shillings and a Bank of ' 
England note were paid for the guinea ; but this 
effectually tends to demonstrate the exact advance 
in the price of gold at the time named, as measured 
in silver ; and, serving to prove two things, diame- 
trically opposite, it can prove neither the one, nor 
the other, distinctly. 

This objection to the argument was foreseen, 
and an attempt has been made to shew the deprecia- 
tion of bank-notes, and the exact amount of such 
depreciation at all times, by reference to the state of 
the foreign exchanges. The argument upon it is 
given most fully by Mr. Tooke, in his work upon 
high and low prices, as follows : — 

" If there be standard gold*for sale in the market, 
which the holder of bank-notes not convertible at 
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the bank can buy, the differonco between ihe quan- 
tity which he can thus obtain, and that which the 
paper promises but does not pay, clearly constitutes 
the utmost limit of the depreciation of the paper. 
Gold is the specific thing promised ; and the pro- 
portion of that specific article which the paper can 
command is the measure of the value of the latter. 
Now, by the supposition gold is not wanted at home, 
and there is no market price ; for if it were, it would 
be imported, and there would of course be a price, 
and that price would be a test; but not being 
wanted at home, the only purpose for which it would 
be required by the holder of the bank-note would be 
to make a payment for a purchaser abroad ; and the 
question in determining the value of a bank-note is, 
— what quantity of gold it can command abroad, 
allowing for the expenses that would have attended 
the transmission of a quantity of coin or bullion from 
hence for the same purpose. 

" Thus, suppose the exchange to be 25 per cent, 
below par, bank-notes for 46^. 14s. Crf., which ought 
to be equivalent to a pound of standard gold here, 
will buy, through the medium of a bill of exchange, 
only '75 of a pound at Hambro' ; but the expences 
of transmission from hence being, suppose 5 per 
cent, (and they exceeded that proportion when the 
exchanges were most depressed) if a pound of gold 
had been transmitted from hence, it would be equal 
to '95 of a pound at Hambro', therefore as the test 
of the paper is what it can effect, compared with 
B 2 
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lat the full quantity of gold, if obtainable on de- 
nd for it here, would do ; the difference of the 
ihange below par, deducting from that difference 
expences of transportation, will, in the absence 
a market price for gold here, afford, for all prac- 
ical purposes, an adequate criterion of the depre- 
ciation of the currency. Thus, if the exchanges 
are 25 per cent, below par, 5 per cent, being al- 
lowed for expences, 20 per cent, will mark the 
degree of depreciation of the paper below what it 
would be, if convertible on demand into gold of the 
full weight and standard. For it is clear, that in a 
convertible state of the paper, the maximum of 
the amount that can be kept in circulation for any 
length of time will be determined by the real par of 
exchange, minus the expences of transmission of the 
metals. 

*' Consistently withtheforegoingexplanation of the 

sense in which I use the word 'depreciation,' as 

applied to the notes of the Bank of England, there 

be no difficulty in defining what is the proper 

leaning of an excess, or over-issue of them. These 

terms are relative to what ? — most obviously to the 

engagement or condition under which the notes were 

originally issued, viz., that of their being payable on 

imand in coin." 

Such is the doctrine universally received in the 
;ool of political economy of the present day. It 
the bases upon which the bullion report of 
10 was framed — it was recognised by the Com- 



mittee of Secrecy in 1819, when it called upon the 
Bank of England " by a constant reference to the 
exchanges and the price of gold, and, when neces- 
sary, by a cautious reduction of their currency, to 
approximate its value to that of gold, and ultimately 
to retain it at par" — and upon it was formed the 
agreement, when the Bank got its last charter, by 
which the Directors engaged with the Government 
to regulate their issues for the future. Still it is a 
most erroneous doctrine ; and were it necessary for 
our purpose, it could be proved in detail, that the 
adoption of its principles into the conduct of the 
banking business of the country, has been the chief 
cause of all the heavy losses in trade, and loss of 
revenue, which we have sustained at different periods 
for many years. 

It must be a false doctrine. For, as in all scien- 
tific enquiries, whilst tracing any effect up to its 
hidden cause, one uniform and unvarying course of 
action must be shewn before we can pronounce with 
certainty upon the effecting cause ; so, if the depre- 
ciation of paper-money varied according to the price 
of gold, and if the state of the exchanges be taken 
as the barometer indicating the rise and fall of that 
price ; then, in order to prove the doctrine a true 
one, an uniform and unvarying relation must be 
shewn to subsist between the issue of paper-money 
and the prices of gold, and which there most as- 
suredly has not been. 

It would occupy far too much time and space to 
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go into full proof ttiat there never has been any ne- 
cessary connection between the issues of paper- 
money and the prices of gold ; and it is not requisite 
to do so, for it will be quite sufficient to shew the 
errors in Mr. Tooke's argument, and the false de- 
ductions that he founds upon it. But it may be 
convenient to give one or two forcible examples, 
amongst many, that there is no such connection. 

The price of gold in January 1814, as stated in 
Lloyd's List, was 5^. 10*. per ounce, and tlie issues 
of Bank of England notes, according to the Par- 
liamentary papers, were 24,828,120/. on the 31st of 
August, 1813, and 24,801,080/. on the 28th Feb- 
ruary, 1814. The price of gold was 41. lis. in 
July 1814, and 4/. 5*. per ounce in October, and 
the issues of bank notes were 28,368,290/. on the 
31st August of the same year. The price of gold 
was 41. 6s. per ounce in January 1815, and the 
issues of bank notes were 27,261,250/. on the 5th 
of that month. The price of gold was 5/. 7s. per 
ounce in April 1815, and the issues of bank notes 
for the four weeks in that month averaged 
27,045,388/. The price of gold was 4/. 5s. in 
October 1815, and the issues of bank notes for the 
four weeks of that month averaged 26,753,508/. 
At these periods there wore no regular returns of. 
the issues of country notes ; but we have the evi- 
dence of the first practical men of the day, before 
the Committee of Secrecy in 1819, as to what they 
then were. Mr, John Smith stated—" ! think the 
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latter end of 1813 and beginning of 1814, the cir- 
culation of country bank notes was at the highest." 
Mr. Hudson Gurney's evidence was — " Since the 
restriction act, I should think the amount of country 
bank paper in circulation to have been the highest 
in the years 1813 and 1814." And Mr. Samuel 
Gurney said — '* From what I have seen of the funds 
of the country banks, I conceive their issues got 
low in 1815." 

Here we see, that with an increase in the issues 
of bank notes in 1814 of 3,567,210/., the largest 
increase there has been in any six months, and with 
issues of country bank notes, at the same time, as 
large as there had been since the restriction act 
passed, the market price of gold fell from 5/. 10*., 
the highest point, down to 4/. 5s. per ounce. Again, 
the price of gold rose to 5/. V«. per ounce in April 
1815; when, after the return of Bonaparte from 
Elba, and with the consequent interruption to 
general credit, the issues of the country banks were 
greatly diminished, and those of the Bank of Eng- 
land were diminished also : and the price of gold 
fell as rapidly after the battle of Waterloo as it had 
previously risen, although there was little decrease 
in the issues of country notes after confidence was 
again restored, and no large decrease on those of 
the Bank of England. 
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Can it now, therefore, be contended that there is 
any necessary connection between the issues of bank 
notes, and the prices of gold as expressed in them ? 
and if not, then the doctrine of the depreciation of 
bank notes, as propounded by the present school of 
poUtical economy, must be a false one. It will ever 
remain a matter of extreme surprise, that thinking 
men should have, for so many years, maintained its 
soundness with these facts before them, and with 
evident proof also before their eyes of the causes 
which led to the advances in the price of gold. 

But now to the proof in detail that it is a false 
doctrine. The great error in Mr. Tooke's argu- 
ment arises from complete misconception of the real 
nature of exchanges, which might hardly have been 
expected on his part. 

The par of exchange is merely the expression of 
the quantity of pure bullion in foreign coins, as com- 
pared with our pound sterling, or with our sovereign 
when the market prices of gold and silver are the 
same as our mint prices. With gold at the mint 
price, the real exchange, when we have to make a 
foreign payment, is the par, minus the expences of 
sending the bullion abroad, as Mr. Tooke states; 
but the rate of exchange for the day abroad, upon 
bills on England, is not only governed by the market 
price of gold here, but by other circumstances also. 

At Hambro', Amsterdam, Frankfort, and some 
Other places on the Continent, as well as in Londtm, 
there are capitalists, who, not engaged in trade di- 



rectly, still derive a profit out of it, by setliDg their 
own bills to those who liave remittances to make, 
and by buying the bills of others representing mer- 
cantile transactions; and like other men, they sell 
their commodity, the temporary use of their capital, 
according to the demand for it. 

If the amount of the transactions in trade between 
England and the continent of Europe be balanced, 
there wilt be as many takers of bills upon England 
as there are givers of them, and the course of ex- 
change will be at par, minus a small commission to 
the exchange dealers ; a very small per centage 
upon the multiplicity of their transactions during the 
year affording them sutlicient remuneration. But, if 
the balance of trade be against this country, there 
will be more givers of bills upon England than 
takers of them for the purposes of trade ; and then 
the foreign exchange dealer, who takes off the sur- 
plus quantity of bills, will first calculate the price at 
which he can obtain gold here, in order to have his 
capital returned to him, and afterwards he will 
reckon the consideration for the temporary use of 
his capital, according to the extent of the demand 
there may be for it. 

If there be a metallic currency here, easily ob- 
tained for export when wanted ; or if there be a 
provision of gold made here for the occasional 
wants of our foreign trade, and which there ought 
to be under any sound system of banking ; then the 
course of exchange against England cannot fall much 
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below the expences of sending the coin abroad. 
But without a metallic currency here, and with a 
small stock of bullion in the Bank, and a large 
bdemand for it for foreign payments, alike for the 
■purposes of trade, and for the payment and sub- 
sistence of our troops on the Continent, as was the 
case when the exchanges were most against us, then 
the price of bullion will advance here according to 
the demand for it, the same as in every other com- 
modity; and the foreign exchange dealer will not 
only reckon the probable price he may have to pay 
for gold here, but he will also charge a large consi- 
deration for the use of his capital, as we have seen 
in times past. 

Further, the consideration, which the foreign 
I exchange dealer may require for the temporary use 
* of his capital, is influenced by political events, or by 
the chance of their arising to disturb the relations 
between different countries ; and apart from all pro- 
bability of political changes, the consideration 
charged is regulated by the state of credit in which 
England may stand at the lime, and the proceedings . 
L of the Bank of England have frequently placed the 
Kcredit of English merchants in a very equivocal 
position upon the Continent. 

Therefore, allowing Mr. Tooke's mode of treat- 
ing the subject to be a correct one, which it is not, 
l&till it must be clearly evident that the amount of 
'consideration charged by the foreign exchange 
dealer, beyond the expences of sending the gold 



abroad, must be first shewn, before the rates of ex- 
cliange can be any proof of the depreciation of the 
Bank note. A bill taken upon England at short, as 
it is called, equally implies a credit given as a bill at 
usance ; and with only a smaller consideration taken 
for the shorter time it has to run, before it can be 
presented and paid. But these bills at sight are not 
of frequent occurrence in trade, and the course of 
exchange for them is regulated by the rates of bills 
at usance. 

Now, in illustration of these remarks, let us 
consider the ordinary cause of the exchanges going 
much against England. We have had a bad har- 
vest here — our wants are more pressing than are 
those of the foreigner for our manufactures, or for 
the foreign produce that we have got in exchange 
for them elsewhere — we must have corn before the 
winter sets in to stop the navigation, or else the 
people starve — and then there is a large demand for 
the temporary use of tlie foreign exchange dealers' 
capital. To the English merchant who has capital 
not immediately available, but who in good credit 
buys wheat at Dantzic, it is no consideration how 
much per cent, the rate of exchange there may be 
below par, nor is it any consideration with him how 
much the freight charged be above the average 
rates. His calculation is, whether at the price he 
pays for the wheat, with the cost of chartering a 
vessel, and at the rate he may be able to pass his 
bills, there is fair reasonable chance of obtaining a 



profit in England. He is content to give up toTH^ 
foreigner a part of his expected profit, in the rate at 
which his bills are taken, for the probable chance of 
getting a larger share of profit himself in the market 
here. And, in such a case, it would be quite as 
logical to contend, that the increased rate of freight 
given was a proof of the depreciation of paper 
money, as that the share of expected profit given 
up in the rate of exchange, beyond the expence of 
sending the gold abroad, proved the depreciation of 
bank-notes. 

Starting with this great error, Mr. Tooke goes on 
to assert as a fact the thing that was to be proved ; 
and then, in corroboration of a pre-conceived opinion, 
he adds another assumption — this is a not unfrequent 
mode of conducting a discussion, yet still it is a very 
inconvenient one, and certainly it is no argument. 

He states, " Gold is the specific thing promised ; 
and the proportion of that specific article which the 
paper can command is the measure of the value of 
the latter." But the market price of gold is ex- 
pressed in pounds sterling which the bank-notes 
promise to pay ; and this statement is a mere asser- 
tion, that the price of gold can never advance here 
under any circumstances, and that therefore the 
bank-note must be depreciated when a less quantity 
of gold is exchanged for it. Still it is no proof 
either of the one nor of the other — it is the same 
thing as asserting that at one time a bank-note and 



seven shillings were given for a guinea, which proves 
nothing conclusive. 

Then in support of this assertion he adds, that 
" with an exchange 25 per cent, below par, Bank 
notes for 4tj/. 14s, Grf. whicli ought to be worth a 
pound of standard gold here, will buy through the 
meHium of a bill of exchange, only '75 of a pound 
at Hambro', and 5 per cent, being allowed for ex- 
penses in sending the gold abroad, 20 per cent, will 
clearly mark the depreciation of the notes." 

Still this is mere assumption, — it is no proof. A 
bill for 46^. 14s. Grf. on Hambro', at par, expresses 
the quantity of foreign coin that forms our standard 
pound of gold ; but to turn 461. I4s. Gd., by a bill, 
into Hambro' com at 25 per cent, below par, or into 
one-fourth less of coin than at the par of exchange, 
and to state that this bill will only purchase three- 
fourths of a pound of gold at Hambro' is no argu- 
ment ; it is only another way of shewing, lest the 
world should doubt it, how 25 taken from|100, leaves 
75. It does not show the cause, why the 461, 14s. 6d. 
are at one time turned into Hambro' money equal to 
a pound of our standard gold, and at another time 
into one-fourth less. Still less does it prove, be- 
cause the 46/. 14s. 6d. are turned into one-fourth 
less of Hambro' money, that therefore the bank- 
note is depreciated. 

But let us place this matter in another point of 
view. A merchant at Hambro' sends goods to 
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England which realize here 4G/. 14s. Gd. desiring i 
the proceeds to be remitted to him in gold, or gold's 
worth. And as, in consequence of the advance on 
the price of gold here, the 46/. 14^. Gd. will only buy 
•80 of a pound, while the expcnces of sending -it 
abroad are "5 of a pound, a bill on Hambro' is sent 
for 46/. 14*. 6d. expressed in so much HamBro' 
money as will buy there '75 of a pound of gold — 
that is, a bill drawn at 25 per cent, below par. 

Still, the latter case no more proves that the price 
of gold bad risen here, than the previous one had | 
proved that the bank-note was depreciated ; it is | 
mere assumption against assumption, and both with- _ 
out proof. But if Mr. Tooke had only taken a 
little more trouble, and he has shewn himself well 
capable to have done this, if he bad given his sub- 
ject a little more consideration, and had found out 
what the bank-note did really promise to pay; then 
the question of depreciation might have been settled 1 
long ago, and the nation would have been saved 
from many — very many heavy and severe losses, j 
which the doctrines of the present school of political j 
economy have brought upon it. ' 

The bank-note promises to pay a pound sterling. 
Dr. Johnson states, " of this word sterling many de- 
rivations have been offered, the most probable of J 
which is that given by Cambden, who derives it \ 
from the Easterlings, who were employed as coiners." I 
The bank-note promises to pay an equivalent for the I 
sterling, or coined value of a given proportion of J 



iho pound of gold ; and that this is the true mean- 
ing of the word may he thus shewn. 

The infinity of space is incomprehensible, — to the 
human mind it appears vast as eternity ; but yet, 
for every useful and necessary purpose, we can 
measure any portion of it with the utmost accuracy, 
from the height of any visible point of the highest 
mountain, down to the smallest portion of space 
invisible to the unassisted human eye. Nay more, we 
can ascertain the exact spot on which we stand, upon 
(lie face of this world, by its relative position with 
other worlds a hundred millions of miles and more 
distant from us ; and we accomplish all this by 
taking, as the basis of calculation, a given portion 
of space itself. 

Just after the same manner we measure time by 
a defined part of itself. A portion of eternity is 
presented to the human mind, as it were upon a map, 
with all the lines of ages, years, days, hours, mi- 
nutes and seconds distinctly traced upon it j and we 
can put our finger upon any moment of time, and 
can see at once its exact relative position with any 
other moment of time, whether past or future. And 
not only so, but by words, we can make the same 
perfectly intelligible to the minds of other men. 

And there is no other possible way of accurately 
measuring gold, except by a given portion of itself. 
It is true that we may, as has been done at different 
periods, try (o measure gold by the prices of corn, 
or by the state of the exchanges, two things varying 
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in themselves from a variety of causes ; but it is a 
mere awkward attempt to get at an approximation 
towards the truth, something like the German mode 
of measuring miles by an hour's walk. For, as one 
man can only walk two and a-half to three miles an 
hour, whilst another can walk four or five English 
miles within the hour, it does happen that these 
German miles'vary much in length, and that some 
of them are tediously long ones, more especially 
upon a hot summer's afternoon. 

But in this country we measure our miles with the 
utmost exactness by a given portion of space itself: 
and we do also measure gold by a portion of itself, 
although, in the heat of philosophical refinement, the 
principle upon which the latter is done would seem 
to have been utterly lost sight of. 

We take a given portion of gold, of a specific 
fineness, and at a fixed value, the mint price, and 
we call it the pound sterling ; formerly represented 
by twenty — twenty-one parts of a guinea, and now 
by our sovereign, when gold is at the mint price. 
And, the prices of all commodities being expressed 
in the pound sterling, or in its component parts ; 
therefore this pound sterling, becomes the unvarying 
and true measure of the value of gold itself, and of 
every thing else. 

Nor is it in this country alone that the pound 
sterling serves as a true measure of value. For the 
foreign exchanges are not calculated against our 
sovereign, which is mere bullion, with only the 
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stamp upon it expressive of its weight and fineness, 
and which rises and falls in price with the market 
price of bnllion ; but against the pound sterHug of 
our contracts, accounts, and books. The par of 
exchange expresses the exact quantities of pure 
gold and silver in the foreign coins, at our mint 
prices, which are equivalent to our unvarying pound 
sterling; and we have only to reckon the per cent- 
age difference, which the exchange of the day may 
be above or below par, in order to render the pound 
sterling the true measure of the value of foreign 
commodities. 

Let it liot for a moment be supposed, that any 
attempt is here made to assert, that paper money 
cannot be depreciated from its over-issue, when we 
have such notable examples of it in the French 
assignats, and in the Danish Government paper 
money. 

The issue of paper money by a government is a 
very clumsy and expensive way of raising a loan 
from its subjects, alike prejudicial to the national 
interests, and to the interests of individuals. To 
the extent of the demand requisite for a currency 
it may be carried in ordinary times ; but any issue, 
beyond that point, causes a depreciation in all pre- 
vious ones ; and besides, all are subject to depre- 
ciation from political changes. 

The French assignats were issued by the exercise 
of a revolutionary power, in order to raise the means 
necessary for its support, and were enforced by 
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terror and bloodshed. The issues of Danish paper- 
money were carried to such an unwarrantable extent, [ 
that it became necessary, at the end of each six ' 
weeks or three months, that the government should 
fix the amount of the depreciation at which they 
should pass the following three months ; yet still 
they constantly varied, according to the anticipation 
of what the next taxation of value might be ; whilst, 
at the same time, the promissory notes of the Bank . 
of Copenhagen were constantly at a par with the J 
price of silver. Between such issues by govern-- 
ments, and the issues of banking bodies in England, , 
there is no one point of resemblance. 

The Bank of England notes promising to pay a-| 
pound sterling were not given out in barter for bul- 1 
lion, or only so in small part ; they were issued 
chiefly in the discount of commercial bills, or in the 
purchase of exchequer bills, in order to assist the 
government of the day in the great exertions, which 
it was then compelled to make ; and it would hardly 
have been justice to have compelled the Bank to J 
purchase gold, at its enhanced cost in 1797, to en-' 
able it to pay its notes, when presented, in coin e 
the mint price. 

In point of fact, the Bank had then gone onj 
paying its notes until its stock of bullion was nearly 
exhausted. In 1797, the extended money de; 
of the British Government in the purchase of war- - 
like stores, together with the greatly increased gene- 
ral trade of the country, as shewn in the parliamen-^ 
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tary returns, necessarily required a larger amount of 
metallic currency than we had available in the 
country. Then, in addition, there was the drain of 
gold to supply the people with food, and all together 
these circumstances shewed that the Bank could not 
meet the demand for specie, and the Government was 
compelled to pass the restriction act. Whether that 
act ought to have been allowed to continue in force 
as long as it did, is a very wide and extremely difficult 
question, depending for its right solution upon a great 
variety of circumstances. But, be that as it may, 
the real question at issue is whether the Bank of 
England note did, or did not pay what it promised 
to pay during the existence of that act, and since it 
has been repealed. 

It would not be enough to shew, that, during the 
Existence of the restriction act, twenty or forty shil- 
'lings could have been at all times obtained at the 
Bank by presenting one or two of its small notes for 
payment ; still as, after the act was repealed, when 
■re had a metallic currency, a one pound note could 

lot command more than twenty shillings, which, at 
"■the mint price of gold and silver, is Ihe equivalent 
for the pound sterling, or for the sovereign, less a 
small per centage seniorage; therefore to state, that 
one pound note and seven shillings were, at 
kne period, given for a guinea, is merely to ex- 
press, in silver at the mint price, the precise ad- 

Hnce to which the market price of gold had risen 

i that time. 

c 2 



Again, the issues of bank notes were in great 
part made by the discount of commercial bills ; and, 
when these bills fell due, they were discharged by 
the repayment to the Bank of its own notes, at ex- 
actly the same value as that at which they bad been 
issued. Therefore, since large" masses of notes, as 
well as any particular one or two small notes, have 
ever maintained their full value, it would be impos- 
sible to prove that any portion of the Bank issues 
have at any time been depreciated. 

Still it may be further required that proof should 
be afforded, that every note issued by the Bank 
since 1797, did pay what it promised to pay; and 
this can be readily given. For, when the Government 
passed the restriction act, it made the bank-notes, 
promising to pay pounds sterling, a legal tender ; 
and the taxes being assessed in the same unvarying 
pounds sterling, and as the amount of our taxation, 
during the existence of the restriction act and since 
it was repealed, has greatly exceeded any issue of | 
notes which there has ever been, whether of Bank 
of England notes, or of bank and country notes col- 
lectively ; then, as the Government took the bank 
notes, at what they promised to pay, in discharge 
of our taxes, the whole of them were thus returned 
to the Bank at exactly the same value as that at which 
they were issued ; and it is a gross error to assert 
that they ever were depreciated. 

But, as the yard measures accurately a piece of , 
cotton, or a piece of silk, without determining what 
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the quality of either may be ; so also the pound 
sterling is the true measure of the value of all com- 
modities, without expressing in what value consists; 
and what this is must be the subject of our next 
enquiry. 

It is frequently a very unthankful task, and it is at 
all times a severe one, to combat the prevailing opi- 
nions of mankind, however erroneous they may be. 
It is not alone sufficient to shew what the truth is ; 
and in the present instance, this could have been 
readily done by shewing what the bank-note pro- 
mised to pay, and did always pay ; but, to produce 
" conviction, it is necessary first to prove by analogy 
of reasoning, if not by facts, that the prevailing 
error must be at variance with truth itself, and with 
the convictions derived from general science ; and 
then, step by step, to shew the train of false rea- 
soning by which the erroneous impression has been 
made. 

On this account, our first part on the depreciation 
of paper-money has been necessarily spun out into 
some length; and the second part upon value will 
be even more lengthy — and necessarily so also, for 
we have yet to get rid of the false principles de- 
duced from the erroneous doctrine of depreciation, 
as propounded by tlie present race of economists. 
However, the doctrine being clearly shown to be 
erroneous, the same rigorous proof may not be re- 
quired to enable us to rid ourselves of the false prin- 
ciples deduced from it. 



ON VALUE. 



The main foundation of our argument is, that the 
pound sterHng is the only true measure of value, 
and upon it we hold, that the political economists 
are under a great error when they contend, as they 
do at present, that gold is the standard of value, 
and that all the interests in the nation, commercial 
and agricultural, ought to be regulated by that 
standard. Our proposition is, that a definite portion 
of pure gold at a fixed price, the pound sterUng, is 
the only true measure of the value of gold itself, and 
of every thing else ; and it has now to be shown 
what constitutes value. 

Value is a very general and indeterminate term, ' 
capable of many significations ; but there are only 
three senses in which it is necessary that the term 
should be considered, for our present purpose. I 

I. Wealth, which is more or less the desire and 
aim of all who possess it not, consists in having the 
command of the necessaries, the conveniences, and 
the luxuries of life ; and the great bulk of mankind 
is occupied in producing them. Most individuals 
are engaged in producing, or in assisting to produce 
either that which supplies their own wants, or what 
may be the wants of others, to be bartered in ex- 
change for their own wants. 

Although the iron may be the product of the | 
labour of many persons, still the smith may be con- J 
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sidered the sole producer of the nails he makes, and 
he supplies his wants and desires by the sale or 
baiter of them. Whilst the girl who attends the 
spinning jennies, and the man who prints the goods, 
two out of the many employed in the manufacture, 
each receive their due share of what they produce, 
not by the sale or barter of the finished piece, but, 
in advance, in the shape of wages settled by 
general consent, and thus supply their wants. One 
of the producers, the master manufacturer, sup- 
plying the machinery and the raw material, and 
paying the wages, becomes the proprietor of the 
finished goods. 

The necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries of 
life are all the produce of labour ; for the capital 
required in producing them, whether fixed or cir- 
culating, whether in the form of machinery or 
money, was the produce of labour. An article the 
produce of ten days' labour is exchanged against 
another article the produce of ten days' labour, or 
they are sold for the same number of pounds ster- 
ling, which is the same thing ; and two articles, 
each the produce of three days' labour, are ex- 
changed against one article the produce of six days' 
labour. And therefore, were the wants and desires 
of mankind the same in all ages, and in every 
stage of society, the quantity of labour required to 
produce any commodity would be the standard of its 
value. 

But this supposes an impossibility, for there is 
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nothing statiocary in the world. Every thing in 
nature, animate or inanimate, is either advancing 
to raaturily, or is more or less quickly proceeding to 
decay. Public opinion in matters of taste quickly 
changes. The female who would employ herself in 
making dresses, such as clothed the persons of our 
great grandmothers, would get little in barter for the 
produce of her labour ; and the tailor, who would 

I occupy his time in cutting out clothes, such as our 

■ grandfathers wore, would not make salt for his por- 
ridge, let him work ever so hard. An article, the 
fashion of one six months, is deteriorated in value 
by the introduction of another article, the fashion of 
the next six. What at one time may be a luxury, 
shortly becomes, in the enjoyment of it, an absolute 

. necessary ; and, with the increased demand, its 
price advances. And therefore, amidst all this con- 
stant change of matter and mind, it is evident there 

' can be no enduriug fixed standard of value. 

Adam Smith, upon the division of labour, has 
shewn that a common smith, mho, though accus- 

l tomed to handle the hammer, has never been used 
to make nails, will scarce make two or three hun- 
dred nails in a day, and these too very bad ones; 
that a smith who has been accustomed to make 
nails, but whose sole or principal business has not 
been that of a nailer, can seldom with his utmost 
diligence make more than eight hundred or a thou- 
sand nails a day ; whilst a lad under twenty years 
of age, who has never exercised any other trade than 
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that of making nails, will, when exerting himself, 
make two thousand three hundred nails a-day. He 
thus proves, that it is not the severity of labour, but 
the quantity and quality of labour, or work done, in 
a given time, which constitutes value. 

Still this quantity and quality of labour in a given 
time, is not appreciable, or only so in most cases for 
a short period. When the demand is equal to the 
supply, it is shewn, at the time any commodity is 
produced, by its market price as expressed in pounds 
sterling, that in which wages, and the share of the 
production belonging to the capitalist, are calculated. 
But in the following year there is a bad harvest, and 
the wages of labour have advanced with the en- 
hanced cost of the labourer's subsistence; or the 
raw material may have advanced in price, when a 
larger quantity of capital will be requisite, and the 
capitalist's share of the production will be larger, al- 
though the wages of labour may remain the same as 
the previous year. And, in these cases, although 
the market price will each year express the quantity 
of labour and return for capital, which has to be 
bartered against any other commodity produced at 
the same time ; still the market price for the first 
year will not shew the quantity of labour and return 
for capital expended in the production of the same 
commodity the second year. 

Again, a machine may be invented, the quantity 
of labour and materials employed in making which, 
together with a considcralion for its wear and tear, 
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may be represented by an annuity, according to the 
then average profits in trade, just equal to the money 
wages of ten workmeu for twelve months : but this 
machine will perform the same quantity of work in 
the year as twenty workmen could do. And this 
machine may suggest the idea of further improve- 
ments, may lead to another machine being made at 
the same cost, which will perform tlie work of thirty 
men. Here then, the market price of the products 
of the first machine will not represent the quantity 
of labour expended on the same commodity made by 
hand ; nor will the market price of the products of 
the second machine express the quantity of labour in 
the products of the first. 

Further, there are the improvements in chemistry, 
and in mechanical sciences, constantly superseding 
labour ; and, amidst all these changes, labour cannot 
bean enduring fixed standard of value. But it is cer- 
tainly the standard of value for all commodities at 
the time they are produced ; and, for want of a 
better term, this quantity and quality of labour, or 
work done in a given time, may be called the specific 
cost, or value of all productions. 

II. Ultimately supply and demand, which govern 
the extent of production, also regulate the prices 
of commodities, as expressed in pounds sterling. 
Still the prices of commodities are more generally 
regulated by the quantity of capital, or of what is 
equivalent to capital, which is employed in holding 
the stocks of them, than by their specific cost or 
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value ; and this may be termed temporary money 
value, in contradistinction to specific value. 

This money value may be shown thus. On the 
supposition that we have here a stock of 100,000 
tierces of sugar, weighing ten cwt. each, and held 
with a capital of a million pounds sterling, the 
price will be 20*. per cwt., with the addition of 
the then per centage return for catpial employed 
in trade. Again, if there be no increase or decrease 
in the stock, and the public desire to embark half a 
million more in holding the stock of sugar, this can 
only be accomplished by the price being raised to 
30s. per cwt., with the like addition of profit. Whilst, 
on the other hand, the stock of sugar still remaining 
the same, if the public, instead of adding should 
withdraw half a million from holding that stock, the 
price must necessarily fall to lOjt. per cwt ; and this 
fall must take place whatever may have been the 
specific cost of the sugar. 

This temporary money value is frequently shown 
in the operations of the corn-market. We have 
had several years of good and fair average harvests, 
yet without leaving any large stock, followed by a 
bad season, with a production of wheat one-eighth 
or one-tenth below an average one. There can 
seldom be a greater deficiency than this; for the dif- 
ferent soils, upon which wheat is sown, requiring 
some more, some less moisture, the failure cannot 
be universal, as might occur with a rice, or a potato 
crop. Still, with only such a deficiency of one- 
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eighth or otie-tenth, we have not UQfrequently sei 
the prices of wheat advance 50 and 80 per cent, 
the temptation of profit inducing capitalists to ei 
ploy their available means in holding the stocks 
it. Their purchases necessarily raised the prici 
and these were realized, from the people being com- 
pelled to purchase an absolute necessary of life, at 
whatever cost it might be. 

By the same means we frequently see the prio 
of various commodities raised in the general markets; 
but they are seldom realized except upon articl 
absolutely required for immediate use. 

If this be allowed, it follows that credit given is 
capital to the person who gets it, until the prompt 
falls due. Commercial bills are merely an extensiofl 
of credit with the date of the prompt acknowlcdgaj 
by the acceptor ; and as, by the custom of trade ■ 
man's character, as a merchant or trader, is wholM 
destroyed when he fails to pay his acceptances, tfaefl 
become easily convertible into money's worUl 
Bank-notes are not money, they too are a mere en 
tension of credit, payable on demand, to serve as ■ 
substitute for money ; and their period of paym«B 
is limited to the wants of the public for a currenM 
which is necessary for the sale and interchange jl 
the products of their varied labour. The largil 
notes, bills of exchange, and open credits, may H 
stated to be the means for giving circulation, bfl 
wholesale, to the products of the national labour, « 
to the returns for them when exported ; whilst tl9 
^metatiic currency efl'ects the retailing of then^mJ 
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cording to the varied wants of the whole community, 
and also makes up the fractional parts of larger 
payments. 

It will thus appear, that the extension of the issues of 
notes by the discount of commercial bills, which dis- 
counts obtained enable the drawers of the bills to 
give extended open credits to their customers, must in- 
crease the capital for holding commodities far beyond 
the mere increased amount of the issues of the notes, 
and consequently must so much more raise the 
prices. Whilst, on the other hand, a diminution of 
discounts, with a consequent reduction of open 
credits, must diminish the capital for holding com- 
modities much beyond the mere amount of the re- 
duction of the issues of bank-notes in discount, — 
and proportionally their prices must be reduced. 

As opposed to the dictum of the political econo- 
mist, this proposition, that the prices of commodities 
are most generally regulated by the quantity of 
capital employed in holding the stocks of them, 
claims most serious consideration. And, as the 
increase and decrease of capital, or of what is 
equivalent to capital for holding the stocks of goods, 
has been chiefly caused by banking operations, it 
will be necessary to take as succinct a review of the 
banking business of the country, as the nature of 
the subject will admit of. This review becomes the 
more necessary, because, whilst it will prove the 
truth of our proposition, we shall at the same time 
see the true cause of those revolutions iu prices, of 
those panics which have been so injurious to the 
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productive industry of the country and to the col- 
lection of the public revenue ; and then, too, wo. 
shall see something more of the falsity of the asser- 
tion generally made, that these convulsions in trader 
have originated in the depreciation of the currency, 
and have been the necessary result of its return to 
a sound standard — the fancied sound standard of' 
the economist — if, indeed, it has not been already 
sufficiently falsified, by our having clearly proved 
that the bank-note never was depreciated. 

In the early stage of commerce, bullion and coina< 
were sent from England for every purchase upon the' 
Continent ; and bullion and coins were sent fro] 
thence for every purchase here. There were nofe^ 
only the expences of the double transmission of the 
gold and silver, very great in those days ; but be- 
sides, the barbarous spirit of that age had enacted 
the most severe laws against the exportation of tho'] 
precious metals ; and, therefore, as foreign tradi 
increased, expedients would suggest themselves ft 
the evasion of such unjust laws. 

Bills of exchange are stated to have been ii 
vented in Holland by the Jews, who have ever beei 
in most countries the chief money-changers. Now, 
if 100,000^. was annually required to be sent froi 
London to Holland, and the like sura from Hollani 
to London, it might naturally occur to two wealth' 
Jews, that if the one, resident at Amsterdam, wer( 
to give an order upon the other, resident at Londoi 
for the payment of any sum or sums of money rt 
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Quired in England ; and if the London Jew were to 
give an order upon his brother Jew at Amsterdam, 
for the payment of any sums of money that were 
required to be sent to Holland ; then their transac- 
tions would mutually balance each other, and it 
would not be requisite to export bullion. 

The severe laws against the exportation of bullion 
no doubt led the parties into such transactions ; and 
the confidence arising from the regularity with which 
such orders, or bills of exchange were paid, esta- 
blished the custom. There need be as little doubt, 
that self-interest led the Jews, an intelligent and 
trust-worthy people, to adopt the plan as a means 
for economising capital. Instead of employing their 
capital in holding a quantity of gold and silver to 
meet the demand, a dangerous employment in those 
days of violence and insecurity ; or when in times 
of war, or from the increase of commerce there was 
not always gold and silver to be obtained equal to 
the demand for it; these Jews might expect that the 
monies which they received for the bills they gave, 
would be equal to the bills drawn upon them ; and, 
if there was any balance, that alone was the amount 
of bullion to be exported. Therefore, thus en- 
abling the trade of the two countries to be carried 
on by means of bills of exchange, these Jews could 
reserve the bulk of their capital to be employed in 
lending it at interest, a mode of acquiring wealth 
which that people have well understood in all ages. 
Further, the expences of the transmission of the 



bullion were saved, of which no doubt the Jews got 
a share ; or, as is more likely, Ihey got the whole as 
a premium for enabling merchants to evade the 
severe penalties of the unjust laws. 

Confidence once given to the faith of foreign bills 
of exchange being duly paid, naturally led to the 
adoption of inland bills of exchange, which have 
been chiefly negociated through bankers, the suc- 
cessors of the English money-changers. And these 
inland bills having passed into various hands, as a 
substitute for money, and as they now do in some 
parts of the country with numerous indorsements- 
upon them, paved tlie way for the next improvement^ 
for economising capital. They naturally led sucbi 
bankers to issue their own promissory notes as a' 
substitute for money, which gained credit as a cur- 
rency when we had so little specie in the country 
during the American war — that period when there 
was the lowest stock of bullion ever known in thi 
Bank of England, and when the want of it was 
much feit. 

Banks of deposit are of ancient date, the oldi 
one Messrs. Snow & Co. having, it is said, pre-' 
served a cheque drawn upon them by Oliver Crom- 
well. But these were banks for the purposes of the 
wealthy, and the deposit-banks for commercial pur- 
, poses are of more recent formation. Commercial 
men found that it was safer, and more convenient 
than keeping it in their own coin chests, to lodge 
banker the cash that they required for-«ny 
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occasional demands upon tliein. And these bankers 
got their remuneration, from finding that a half of 
their deposits was sufficient for their daily payments 
over the counter, and that the other half was avail- 
able to them, for profit, in discounting bills, or in 
loans at interest. 

The next improvement for economising capital, 
and rendering it more productive, was the establish- 
ment of the clearing house by the London bankers, 
where ten thousand pounds, and even less, has often 
liquidated the claims of each upon the other to the 
extent of a million sterling. This improvement 
added to the profits of bankers, but it was also an 
accommodation to their customers. For, of the 
balances lodged with them, a ten, or twenty per cent, 
in notes or specie became sufficient for their daily 
payments over the counter, and the remaining eight 
or nine-tenths were available, in the shape of dis- 
counts, as capital to those who needed it, and could 
profitably employ it. 

The increase of banks of deposit, with the capital 
lodged in them made available by means of the 
clearing house, together with an extension of the 
issues of country bank notes, rendered it easy for 
the minister of the day to carry on successfully the 
arduous contest, in which we were then engaged ; 
whilst the constant increase of capital, or of what 
served the purposes of capital, gave a stimulus to 
trade and manufactures ; large profits and high 
wages were realized ; and the people of this country 



felt not the evils of a state of warfare. They only 
feel them now, in their results, in having to provide 
the interest of a heavy national debt. 

Another means taken for economising capital, and 
recently more used than formerly as a means of 
avoiding the expense of bill stamps, is for a country 
tradesman to give to his London creditor an autho- 
rity to draw a cheque for the amount of the debt 
due upon a London banker, the agents of the 
country bankers with whom he has an account ; or 
monies received in the country by a commercial 
traveller are paid into a banking house there, and 
an order given to a particular person to draw 
cheque for the amount in London ; and all these 
orders being advised to the London banker, the 
cheques so drawn are marked by them, and, passing 
through the clearing house, they form a part 
their daily adjustment of balances. 

Mark we ! — that in all these changes two objects 
seem to have been kept steadily in view : 1st, thfl' 
attainment of means for economising capital, and 
rendering it more productive ; and 2dly, the finding 
out of expedients to render the stock of the pre- 
cious metals a sufficient means for the sale and ex- 
change of the increased productions of the con- 
stantly increasing population of the world. Except 
mere retailing, the whole transactions of the natioo, 
whether foreign or domestic, must be carried on by 
an extension of credit ; and the necessity for a 
larger quantity of coin has been obviated, by our, 
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Boding out expedients to make all these credits 
balance each other. But in earlier times, and be- 
fore these expedients were discovered, nations bad 
no other means of rendering their stock of the pre- 
cious metals sufficient for their increasing wants of 
a medium of exchange, than by gradually reducing 
the size of their coins, and this was done in a 
greater or less degree in different countries. " The 
English pound and penny contain at present about a 
third only ; the Scotch pound and penny about a 
thirty-sixth ; and the French pound and penny about 
a sixty-sixth part of their original value," according 
to Adam Smith. The English coins now remain 
the same as tbey were in the time of Philip and 
Mary, with the exception, that we have added a 
small per centage alloy to our silver. 

It must be sufficiently evident, tliat, at all times, 
there has been a want of a sufficient quantity of 
coins as a medium of exchange ; and, the adoption 
of expedients for rendering a less quantity necessary, 
must be clear evidence that this want has become 
more pressing. But if further proof be required, 
that our stock of the precious metals has not, at all 
times, been sufficient to give blood and life to the 
trade of the country, it might be readily afforded in 
a more detailed account, than it would now be con- 
venient to give, of our banking operations, particu- 
larly during, and since the American war. 

Now what have we done in tlie present day ? 
_,We have declared — tliat all facts and past experl- 
D 2 
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ence can be of no avail to iis — that we understand 
better than our forefathers did the true principle! 
which regulate the production and distribution of ] 
wealth— that our political economists have discovered [ 
for us the true principles upon which gold acts as a i 
medium of exchange, and at the same time as the 
true standard of value ; and, therefore, we have 
determined — that it is inexpedient in our national 
dealings to ecouomise capital for the purpose of 
rendering it more productive — that it is injurious 
to the interests of the nation to adopt expedients 
for obviating the want of coins — and that it is there- 
fore necessary, that the energies of the people, the 
productive powers of the nation, and the amount of i 
its business, shall be confined to that extent, which I 
the stock of the precious metals in the country, at I 
the time, can carry on. 

And what measures have we taken to carry into , 
execution these high resolves ? We have made the 
promissory notes of the Bank of England a legal | 
tender, except at their place of issue ; and we have I 
entered into an agreement, that, whatever may be I 
the wants of the trade and manufactures of the \ 
country for a currency, this bank shall limit its en- 
gagements to a given amount, and further shall re- 
gulate its issues according to the stock of bullion it I 
may happen to hold in its coffers — as stated by Mr. I 
Horsley Palmer, one of the oldest directors. "The! 
1 directors are to maintain their securities as nearly I 
; possible at a fixed amount, and to allow the con-1 
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traction of the currency, effected by the return of 
bank-notes for bullion, gradually to proceed, until 
the value of the paper-money remaining in circula- 
tion, was so far increased as to occasion the return 
of that specie to the bank, which might have been 
exported, and thus to replace the currency upon a 
level with that of other countries" — or as given by 
Mr. Lewis Lloyd, " that the amount of the circu- 
lation of the bank shall correspond to the variations 
in the amount of its bullion ; as the only sound 
principle of currency is to obtain a paper circulation 
varying in amount exactly as the circulation would 
have varied had it been metallic." 

Therefore, as Bank of England notes are the 
legal payment of the issues of the Joint Stock 
and Country Banks ; and, as the latter can only 
obtain the means of discharging their own notes by 
the exchange of their London paper, which they have 
got from their constituents, for the notes of the 
Bank of England, they are obliged, sooner or later, 
to follow any restrictive proceedings which the Bank 
of England may adopt ; and thus the whole pro- 
ductive energies of the nation, its agriculture, trade 
and commerce, are made to depend upon the neces- 
sity, and upon the humours of the Bank of Eng- 
land, which have been not a few, and singular. 

And, strange it is, that we have adopted such 
measures upon the suggestions of men, who are the 
most clamorous for free trade ; yet who, neverthe- 
less, have been the first to place heavy shackles 
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Upon" our trade, by limiling its extent in accordance 
with their notion of the standard of value. 

Then what have been the effects of these our 
measures ? Such alone as could reasonably have 
been expected — extreme variations of prices, ac- 
cordingly as there was a great or small stock of 
bullion in the Bank — severe losses brought upon 
individuals, many ruined, when the restrictive mea- 
sures of the Bank were sudden and violent, or of 
long duration — a serious check thereby given to the 
productive energies of the people, and the workmen 
thrown out of employment — and a constant uncer- ' 
tainty in the collection of the revenue, of itself a 
serious national evil. 

The Bank of England has a large capital, 
14,553,000/. ; but it is in the hands of Government, 
and the Bank only receives the annual interest upon 
it, 446,502/. The Bank further gave to the Go- 
vernment 10,897,880/., more than one-half what it 
had then raised upon its credit by its issues — the 
very act, the placing upon fixed securities that which 
they had raised upon their credit, and therefore was 
not available in case of need, which has caused the 
ruin of many wealthy banks. Nearly two-fifths of ] 
what it has raised by its issues is now locked up ; 
and with the remaining three-fifths, and with the 
deposits lodged in it, the latter not in its own power 1 
but rather at the command of the depositors, the 
Bank is called upon to fill the high situation of re- I 
gulating the whole banking business of the country 
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and supplying the metallic currency that may be 
needed ; and with such crippled means to accom- 
plish these great objects, the result has been fre- 

|uent and seriously disastrous fluctuations in our 

lonetary system. 
At times the Bank has had large amounts of 
bullion in its cofTers, and it is not difficult to see 
how they were obtained. The prices, and the 
scale of value in the country, were then low; either 
the effect of the variations of seasons, or from the 
operations of the Bank itself, and sometimes from 
both causes united. A less quantity of metallic 
currency was therefore needed for the dealings of 
the nation ; and, as a matter of course, the surplus 
returned to the Bank whence it had issued. But 
such an accumulation of bullion was a positive loss 
to the Bank ; and like every other banking body 
studying its own interests, as well as in accordance 
with the principle of its agreement with the Govern- 
ment, and the views of the Committee of Secrecy 
of 1819, the Bank increased its issues. The coun- 
try banks, and the joint stock banks latterly, also 
increased their issues with the increased facilities 
afforded for the payment of them when demanded ; 
and, as a necessary consequence, there was an in- 
creased number of commercial bills, with extended 
open credits. With this sudden creation of capital, 
or of what served the purposes of capital, the prices 
of commodities advanced in proportion to the addi- 
tional means for holding the stocks of them ; the 
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scale of value in the country was raised ; and the 
gold left the coffers of the Bank, as it was required 
as a medium of exchange at the higher prices, until 
the stock in the Bank was so much reduced as to 
induce tiie Directors to draw the check string, and 
stop the drain. Then, if at that period there 
were large foreign payments to be made, either to 
obtain supplies for our troops abroad, or for the 
purchase of grain ; or if political events had in- 
duced the Directors thus to restrain their issues, the 
check given was a severe one — that is, a panic was 
raised. As the results, with serious loss of property 
to individuals, the productive industry of the coun- 
try was paralyzed ; the prices, and scale of value in 
the nation were reduced, so as to render a less quan- 
tity of metallic currency necessary ; and thereby the 
Bank was again enabled to fill its coffers — only to 
cause a repetition of the same offence against the 
public interests. 

Surely there can be few found to deny, that this 
is a fair relation of circumstances as they have oc- 
curred, although there may be many persons who 
will assert, that these restrictions of the Bank were 
a necessary means for restoring the currency to a 
sound state, after it had been depreciated. But if 
it he seriously denied that this is a fair statement of 
facts, then, by a detail of the operations of the 
Bank of England, and of the general banking busi- 
ness of the country, but at greater length than 
would a! present he convenient, it can be clearly j 
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shown, that, with one exception, if it can be called 
an exception, every panic, which has taken place 
since 1792, has been caused by the proceedings of 
the Bank of England ; and this can be proved 
chiefly by the Bank's own showing, from the state- 
ment of its concerns laid before Parliament — or in 
other words it can be shown clearly, that all the 
great interests of the nation, the trade, commerce, 
and manufactures of the country have been rendered 
subservient to the necessities of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

That the Bank Directors should, by slow degrees, 
as we are told by one of them, have at last given 
tlieir unanimous approval to the agreement, upon 
which they engaged with the Government to conduct 
the affairs of the Bank, need excite little surprise. 
For, in the false position in which ihe Bank had 
been placed by the legislature, it never could have 
gone meeting its engagements at all times, except, 
by the controul given to it over the whole circulation 
of the country, it had acquired the power of re- 
ducing the prices of commodities, and therefore the 
need of a metallic circulation, down to the scale of 
its means of supplying that currency. But that, for 
so many years, the public at large should have con- 
sidered it a just and right principle, and one suitable 
to the great interests of the nation, will ever remain 
a lasting wonder. 

If the disastrous consequences which have re- 
sulted from the operation of this principle are not 
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sufficient proof that it must be an erroneous oni 
tliat it is such can be readily shown from the terras 
in which it is propounded ; it can be shown, that the 
rule and the end proposed hy it are directly opposed 
to each other. According to Mr. Jones Lloyd the 
rule is, " that the circulation of the Bank shall cor- 
respond to the variations in the amount of its 
bullion ;" and the end proposed by it, ** as the only 
sound principle of currency, is to obtain a paper cir- 
culation varying in amount exactly as the circulation 
would have varied bad it been metallic." And as it 
is undeniable, that, with a bad harvest, and with 
consequent high prices, or with an increased export, 
or home trade, and with consequent increased money 
dealings in the nation, a larger quantity of circula- 
tion would be required were it wholly a metallic 
one ; therefore, when the bullion leaves the Bank 
for these necessary purposes, the directors must by 
their rule restrict their issues, although according to 
the end proposed a larger circulation is then re- 
quired. 

However, a conviction has of late been produced 
upon the minds of many men, that there must be 
something essentially wrong in our present banking 
system ; and, as the subject of a new one is now 
under discussion, it may not be inappropriate to offer 
a few suggestions as to the attainment of a right one, 
more particularly after all that has been stated, 
against the old system, 

A remedy has been proposed, to make the Bank; 
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ot' England the sole Bank of issue. But, to say 
nothing of the utter uiisuitableness of the measure, 
tlie proposition may be readily disposed of, on the 
ground that it would be positively unjust, and most 
injurious to the public interests. For, as the public 
must pay, in one shape or another, a remuneration 
to the banker for the accommodations which they 
receive ; and, as the issues of notes are a large 
source of profit to issuers ; it would be most unjust 
to give the whole, or the greater part of that profit 
to the favoured body, and to compel the public to 
pay the remuneration to the banker in some other 
way. The proposition is to throw unnecessarily 
into the coffers of the Bank a certain per centage 
upon the whole business of the country ; and, by 
«o much, to increase the cost of our productions. 
Such a proposition cannot be iii accordance with the 
the true principles of free trade. 

In Scotland we see a currency almost wholly a 
paper one, and yet carried on with perfect steadi- 
ness, and with advantage to the people there ; whilst 
in England, since our return to a metallic currency, 
we have been subjected to fluctuations as great, and 
certainly more frequent, than we had previously ex- 
perienced ; — and an examination into the principles 
and working of the Scotch system may be advanta- 
geous to us. 

One peculiarity of the Scotch system is in their 
banks granting cash accounts — that is, a permission 
given to parties to over-draw their banking accounts 
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to a fixed amount, upon satisfactory security being 
afforded of two or more persons. These cash ac- 
counts, to the limited extent that the banks grant 
them, are sHghtly esteemed by commercial men in I 
the large towns ; but they facilitate the sale and dis- ' 
tribution of the products of industry by smaller tra- 
ders ; and they are of great advantage in the agri- 
cultural districts, as affording temporary means for , 
cultivating the soil. Besides, they are a safe and | 
ready means for the banks to distribute their issues j 
throughout the whole country according to its wants. I 

Another peculiarity is, that the profits of banking i 
in Scotland are derived from one uniform source ; 
whilst it is sufficiently known that the remuneration, I 
which the English bankers receive, is very variously | 
paid in different parts of this country. Still thesej I 
the chief peculiarities, will in no way account for thel 
difference in the working of the Scotch and Enj 
systems. 

The chief difference between the English and the 
Scotch chartered banks seems to arise from the con- 
stitution of the latter, and from the laws of Scot- 
land. The Scotch chartered banks have large paid- 
up capitals, and their issues appear never to haveJ 
exceeded that capital ; and further they have large* 
disposable funds, to the extent of more than double, J 
or treble the amount of their paid-up capital, con-j 
stantly remaining on their hands. They act the! 
part of the accountant-general in Chancery here,! 
the Scotch courts holding it to be lawful for liligantsl 



to pay disputed properties into these banks, at low 
interest ; and thus tiie unemployed capital of Scot- 
land is rendered available for tlieimprovemetit of the 
agriculture and manufactures of the country. The 
Scotch chartered banks have ample means for meet- 
ing any emergency 5 they can extend their issues as 
they deem proper, whilst their system of exchanging 
each other's notes, constantly acts as a powerful 
check against any undue increase ; and, during the 
last ten years, the variation in their issues, from the 
highest to the lowest point, is staled to have been 
under 10 per cent. : it has never exceeded what might 
have been the effect of varying prices from varia- 
tion of seasons. 

Now, let us contrast all this with what has been 
before stated of the condition of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and of its system of working ; and let us also 
contrast it with what is known of the working of 
other English banks. We do not know anything of 
the English private banks, and what we know of the 
Joint Stock Banks is collected from the First Report 
of the Committee on Banking Affairs, and from their 
own published statements. 

Tlie variation in the issues of the Bank of Eng- 
land have been frequent, and they have often been 
great. A variation in its issues to the extent of 15 
per cent, in the course of six months has been shewn 
above. And in fact the variations must be frequent ; 
for, by its agreement with Government, the Bank 
lied upon to regulate its issues, not in aid of 
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the public wants, but according to the stock of bul- 
lion it may chance to have in its coffers. By that 
agreement the Bank is called upon to extend its is- 
sues when they are not needed, and to refuse them 
when they are most wanted. 

With not many exceptions, the working of the 
Joint Stock Banks appears to have been, to do the 
largest quantity of business upon the smallest quan- 
tity possible of paid-up capital, to divide their pro- 
fits upon a small amount, and to make a large per 
centage return. The Joint Stock Banks being chiefly 
conducted by traders for their own purposes, the 
common notions of trade are carried into their work- 
ing system, and not the true principles of banking. 
And, thus conducting their business to the full ex- 
tent that their paid-up capital will admit of, neither 
they, nor the Bank of England have surplus capital, 
as the Scotch chartered banks have, to meet cases 
of emergency. In difficult times they have no alter- 
native but restriction ; for, although the wants of the 
public may keep out in circulation the notes of these 
Joint Stock Banks, still they must reduce their gene- 
ral operations according to the restrictive measures 
of the Bank of England, however disastrous they 
may be to individuals, or injurious to the public 
I interests. 

To the merchant, manufacturer, or trader, who is 
content to limit his business to the extent of his 
available means, it is not of importance whether the 
general circulation be contracted or expanded, pro- 
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vided it be uniformly one or the other ; but all ex- 
treme variations are alike disastrous to individuals, 
and to the public interests. In a national point of 
view, the circulation of the country must be differ- 
ently considered, for the extent of business depends 
upon the means afforded for carrying it on. The 
increase of business in the country does not depend 
upon the operations of the cool, calculating, timid 
capitaHst ; but upon the energies of the young, the 
confident, the aspiring trader, who, upon the strength 
of his good personal character, and steady habits, 
has acquired the credit and means for conducting 
business. And the little success the latter have met 
with for several years, has not arisen from any want 
of talent, industry, or economy, but from the disas- 
trous fluctuations, to which we have been subjected, 
sweeping away the small properties that some had 
acquired, and totally ruining others. 

What the nation requires ts a medium of ex- 
change of a fixed value, which shall be steadily and 
uniformly supplied according to the public wants ; 
and it would seem to be a matter of little difficulty 
to attain it. 

There is this strange anomaly in our laws, that a 
poor wretch may be caught coining a few base shil- 
lings, and made to suffer, and suffer justly for it, 
that there be no question of the value of the cur- 
rency ; whilst any man, or body of men, may issue 
notes as a substitute for money witliout the least 
controul. And, although they may be paid on de- 
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mand at Ilie full value at which they are issued, stil 
the sudden expansion and contraction of their 
cause losses to the public a thousaad times greater 
than the base arts of the false coiner. There is 
not one of our rights or privileges, as members of] 
the community, which is not more or less limited for 
the public benefit. I have a right to appeal to the 
laws for the recovery of property of which I have 
been wronged ; but I must bring my evidence wilhio 
the strict rules of the court, or else I must suffer 
the loss, however unjustly. The only exception to 
the general rule is the right of coining a substitute 
for money — that which needs most limitation. 

Justice demands, the public interests require^ 
that no person or persons should be allowed to issue 
notes, as a substitute for money, without first lodging 
security for them, with public commissioners, either 
in stock or exchequer bills, of a value at least 5 or 
10 per cent, beyond the amount of their issues. 
And if the notes issued, upon security given, were 
made a legal tender, except at the house of the 
London banker, the agent of the issuer, as so ex- 
pressed in the note, the commissioners might refund 
to the London banker the value of the notes, if re- 
quired to do so, by the sale of the stock or ex*' 
chequer bills. 

It would be as unwise and impolitic to fix aa. 
amount to which the issues of bank-notes should be 
limited as it would be to restrict the drawing of 
bills of exchange. A greater, or less quantity 
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both is required in different years, according to the 
variation of seasons, either here, or in the countries 
whence we draw our chief supplies. But some re- 
gulation is absolutely required to prevent banking 
bodies from extending and contracting their issues, 
with a regard solely to the probable state of their 
own profit and loss account, and without any consi- 
deration for the public interests. And no other 
suitable one is likely to be found, except that of re- 
quiring security to be lodged before the notes may 
be issued; for this would be some limitation to un- 
due extension, and would certainly prevent sudden 
contraction of the issues, from which the public 
have often suffered so severely. 

With security thus given for the notes, we should 
have a circulation like that afforded by the Bank of 
Hambro', and with all the advantages, and none of 
the disadvantages of the latter — not, as there, an 
unproductive mass of gold in the bank, the value of 
which is transferred from one person's account to 
that of another by a system of cheques — but a pro- 
ductive fund, equally representing the full value of 
the circulation, whilst the notes passing from hand 
to hand would obviate the trouble of a system of 
cheques. It would be productive, for the issuers 
would get the interest upon the stock and exche- 
quer bills, and also the profit upon their issues. 

Then the Government oOght to take the superin- 
tendence of the circulation of the country, and com- 
pel banking bodies, and all their branches, to send 
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to them monthly abstracts of tlie whole of their 
traosactions ; not for publication, but in order that 
the total results of them might afford correct data 
for future right legislation, if it were required. And 
Government ought to have inspectors, such as the 
Scotch banks have, for the purpose of examining the 
accounts of the banks, and verifying the statements 
which they may give, in order that such may be 
punished who transgress against the rules formed. 

The main object of these proposed remedies is, 
to have a national currency, expressed in the pounds 
sterling of our contracts, books and accounts, which 
shall be guaranteed not only by the faith of the 
issuers of the notes, but by the national faithj 
guaranteed by the national faith, through the me- 
dium of the Government securities lodged with 
public commissioners ; yet not subject to variations 
in value, as Government issues would be by political 
events ; and that the issues of the notes shall be 
made by the present banking bodies, who are best 
able to apportion them, under the limitation given, 
according to the real wants of the public. 

Still, it may be matter for serious consideration! 
whether banks ought not to be established here 
similar to the Scotch chartered banks, and whether 
it would not he adviseable so far to alter our laws, 
as to permit the Accountant- General of the Court of 
Chancery, at the option of parties, either to invest 
in the public funds the sums which are brought into 
court, or else to place them with such chartered 
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banks at interest. The present law, ■wliich is com- 
pulsory as to the funds brought into the court being 
invested in the public funds, is a great national evil; 
in that it enhances the cost of the redemption of 
the debt which has become so burthensome to us. 
But if such funds, so much unemployed capital, 
were lodged with chartered banks, they would be 
rendered available for the improvement of the agri- 
culture, trade and commerce of the country, and 
consequently for the increase of the revenue. 

It is thus shown, tliat all the great variations in 
prices, and in money value, to which we have been 
subjected, have resulted from banking operations ; 
from the sudden creation, and abstraction of capital, 
or of what served Ihe purposes of capital, for hold- 
ing the stocks of commodities. 

Ill, There is a third sense in which the indefinite 
term Value may be understood, and which may be 
called international comparative money value. It 
may be explained, thus : — 

The cost of commodities is according to the 
quantity of wages absorbed in their production ; 
therefore the money price of a commodity will be 
the amount of the money wages paid. But, accord- 
ing to Adam Smith, " wages and the cost of the 
labourer's subsistence, are synonymous terms," the 
money wages of the labourer will he according to 
the cost in money of his subsistence ; and, as there 
are various circumstances in the laws, institutions, 
condition, and geographical position of the different 
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countries of the world, which affect the money cost 
of the labourer's subsistence, and make it high in 
some and low in others ; therefore there is a different 
scale of money value in each country, and also in 
different parts of the same country. 

In the early stages of the improvement of 
colony, in which the land has not yet been appor- 
tioned off, and divided into separate properties, the I 
population is small compared with the productive j 
powers of the soil, and the wages of labour are 1 
high ; more especially if the mother-country be one ] 
whose scale of money value is high, giving large 1 
prices for the produce of the colony. They will be | 
equivalent, or nearly so, to what the labourer would | 
obtain by working for his own account upon a virgio ] 
soil; with that soil obtained at a small cost; andl 
with that cost provided from a few years' labour at k 
high wages. 

But in countries, as in Europe, where the land I 
has been wholly apportioned off, and divided into ' 
separate properties, the wages of labour are reduced 
to what is just sufficient for the barest necessaries 
and conveniences of the labourer and his family, 
with a further payment for skill required, There | 
seems to be a principle in nature that population in-^ 
creases faster than the means for its support ; there 
is an ancient decree that the poor shall never depart 
from the land ; still, with the competition for labour* a 
the lowest payment of wages must be sufficient taJ 
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afford bare necessaries for the labourer, his wife, ana 
two children, or else the population would decrease. 

The amount of taxation in each country is a 
money sum annually taken out of the produce of its 
industry, whatever that produce may sell for. It is 
a given portion of the labour of the many, taken, 
and paid to the few. If the amount be wholly 
raised by a tax upon property it has little or no ef- 
fect upon the wages of labour ; but if, as in Eng- 
land, the amount is raised by a tax upon articles of 
consumption, their prices are advanced ; therefore 
the money wages of the labourer must be raised in 
proportion to the advanced cost of his necessaries 
and conveniences, and consequently the scale of 
value will be raised. 

If, as in England, the laws prevent the im- 
portation of food for the people, until it has 
reached a given price, then, by as much as the 
prices are raised above what they would be with a 
free importation, just by so much will money wages, 
and the scale of money value in the country be 
raised. 

The improved condition of a country, and its in- 
crease in wealth, necessarily raise wages and increase 
its scale of money value, as will be shown. 

The cost of the labourer's food is different in 
each country according to its geographical position. 
In an agricultural country, with few manufactures, 
the soil generally raises more food than is sufficient 



for the wants of its inbabitauts ; aud there wages 
and the scale of money vahie are low. But in a 
country hke Great Britain, surrounded with open 
seas, intersected by numerous rivers, and with 
ports on every side of the island, and besides all 
these advantages, with our mineral productions 
affording increased facilities for trade and manu- 
factures, certainly the principle that the popula- 
tion increases faster than the supply of food, seems 
to hold good, apd we are frequently compelled to 
import grain ; therefore, with the greater number of 
competitors for it, the cost of the labourer's subsis' 
tence, his wages, and consequently our scale of 
money-value will be higher than in Hungary, a 
country in the centre of a continent, and without 
facilities for sending its products to market. In the 
ports of Spain the price of wheat is generally double 
what it is in the great plains in the interior of that 
kingdom ; for at these ports there are more compe- 
titors for it, collected there to supply the country 
with its varied wants, which will bear the expence of 
carriage better than wheat. 

It is well known that persons of limited income 
quit England to reside upon the Continent, because 
their money will command abroad twenty-five to 
thirty per cent, more of the necessaries, conve- 
niences, and luxuries of life than here ; and the 
reason is that the scale of money-value upon the 
Continent is just so much lower than here. We 
also see other persons retiring into the interior of 
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EDgland, to places wliere there are not facilities for 
carrying its products to market, and where the 
cost of living is cheaper. 

But, although there be a higher scale of money- 
value in one country than in another, still the in- 
terests of every individual in each country will be 
fairly alike affected by its scale of value, whether it 
be high or low ; unless there be unjust laws in it, as 
there have been in England, which reduce the 
wages of the agricultural and day labourers below 
their due share, as computed according to the 
general scale of value. 

It has now been shewn what is the only true mea- 
sure of value ; and, if these explanations of the 
three different senses, in which the term value may 
be understood, have been rendered sufficiently clear, 
and are agreed to ; then several important consi- 
derations arise out of them. 

I. We may now see the principles upon which 
our navigation laws and fiscal regulations have been 
formed, and which otherwise appear to be ano- 
malies. 

We do not admit foreign goods into consumption 
here, unless they are imported in British shipping, 
or in the shipping of the country of which they 
are the produce. By our fiscal regulations we 
charge a protective duty upon foreign manufac- 
tures, and also a higher duty upon foreign produce, 
than upon similar produce from our own colonies. 
And, the principles upon which these regulations are 
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formed, and the rules by which they are enforced 
will appear just and equitable when they are rightly 
considered. 

We limit the trade of any country with Great 
Britain to the surplus produce of the labor of both 
nations. We permit any country, with which we 
trade, to bring its own produce for sale here, and to 
take back returns from this in its own shipping; 
provided it can do so at a cheaper rate than in Brir 
tish shipping. But we do not permit that country 
to bring here for consumption, only to be bonded 
for exportation, the produce of a third country, in 
order that British shipping may not be excluded 
ftora the carrying trade. And we do not permit it, 
because, if we did, we should thereby allow the na- 
tions that we trade with to export their manufactures, 
produced at the same or even a greater specific cost 
than ours, yet, with their lower scale of value, at a 
less money price than our manufactures, and thus to 
destroy our competition with them in the general 
markets of the world, by enabling them to bring 
their returns here to have the advantage of oui: 
higher scale of value, and of prices better than in 
their own markets. 

We charge a duty upon foreign manufactures int. 
ported here as a protection to our own ; but that- 
protection ought not to exceed what is an equivalent: 
for the difference between our higher scale here, and 
the lower scale of money value in the countries 
whence they come, for we can manufacture goods 
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here at as a low a specific cost as in any part of the 
world. 

It is just to give our colonies the full benefit of 
our own markets for their produce, by charging a 
higher duty upon similar foreign produce ; because 
the wants of the colonies are supplied at our higher 
scale of money value. But the increased duty 
ought not to be more than an equivalent for the dif- 
ference of our scale of value, and the lower scale 
of money-value on the Continent of Europe. And 
it ought not to be less ; for by so much as the dif- 
ference of duty was below that full equivalent, just 
by as much would there be a premium afforded to 
foreign manufactures to destroy our power of com- 
petition with them in the general markets of the 
world, as already stated — a difference of duty to the 
full extent of this equivalent is required, not for the 
interests of the colonies alone, but as a necessary 
protection also to our manufacturers. 

It is hard to say whether our present rates of 
duty were, or were not, exactly an equivalent for 
the higher scale of value in the country, when they 
were first established ; but the extension of ma- 
chinery here to supersede human labour, and which 
tends to level the scale of value in different nations, 
with the cessation of war-charges, together have 
greatly reduced our scale of money-value, and a 
complete reconstruction of our book of rates, suited 
to the present times, is imperiously called for. 

t us take an instance of the necessity of its 
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revisai. The duty upon Britisli colony sugar is 
and that upon foreign sugar 63s., which, with 
5 per cent., makes a difference of 4l5. per cwt. 

When our colonics afforded a supply equal to our 
wants, this great difference of duty was not felt as 
an evil ; but, when they ceased to do so, the high 
protective duty became the cause of a grievous tax 
upon the consumers, and a benefit to the colonists 
to which they were not fairly entitled. Thus, upon i 
the 82,000 tons cleared for consumption between ' 
the 1st July and Slst December, 1840, and from 
the high prices consequent upon the high duty with 
a decreasing slock, the consumers here paid nearly 
a million pounds sterling more than they would have 1 
done, if the difference of duty had been only an 
equivalent to our higher scale of value here. And I 
this is not all the evil ; for in these six months the I 
quantity upon which duty was paid for consumption 1 
was 18,000 tons less than the average quantity duty 1 
paid in the last six months of the previous four > 
years; and all this falling off, after allowance made 
of a full equivalent for the refined sugar which had 
been exported — a loss to the revenue in the six , 
months of 453,600/. And in the first four months j 
of this year there has been a further falling of more I 
than 10,000 tons in the quantity duty paid, as com- 
pared with the clearances of the first four months of I 
1840. 

It is said that the anti-slavery party will not admit I 
of any alteration in the Sugar Duties. Now if the I 
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difference of duty were reduced to an equivalent for 
our higher scale of money, as a due protection to all 
the different interests in the nation, the prices of 
sugar would be reduced, but not one pound more of 
slave-grown sugar would enter into consumption at 
the remodelled duty, than under the high duty, 
unless there was an absolute scarcity. And, if there 
were such a scarcity, it would be the display of a 
most equivocal species of philanthropy, which would 
inflict a positive injustice and evil on the many mil- 
lions of labourers in this country, upon the score of 
making a problematical effort to discourage slavery 
in other countries. 

II. The explanation given of the three diflferent 
senses in which the term value can be employed, 
may perhaps afford suggestions for the better solu- 
tion of the difficult problem, as to what has been the 
cause of, what is commonly called, the difference in 
the value of money in the different ages of the 
world. 

The increase of wealth in a country consists in 
having an increased command of the necessary con- 
veniences and luxuries of life ; but these do not fall 
entirely to the lot of a few, the whole community 
more or less benefits by the increase. The quan- 
tity of food absolutely required is much the same for 
all men ; but the food of the rich is of a more choice 
and delicate quality, and gives employment to more 
labour in providing it, than the provision for the 
food of the labourer requires. The increased wealth 
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of the middle classes gives a greater demand for the- 
conveniences of life, and better employment and 
bigher wages to the producers of them : whilst the | 
increased wealth of the wealthiest classes calls into | 
action the taste of a higher grade of artists, and I 
affords them better payment. Every class of society I 
is benefited by the increase of wealth in a nation ; I 
each obtains a greater command of the necessaries | 
and conveniences of life than before ; and, with the I 
increased competition for them, the general markets I 
of the country advance, and the scale of money I 
value in that country is raised. I 

Manufactures, which add to the wealth of a nation,. 1 
give employment to a larger population than the ] 
cultivation of an agricultural country does ; and with 1 
the increased number of competitors for it, the price I 
of food will advance ; the labourer's wages will ad- I 
vance with the increased cost of his subsistence, I 
and the scale of money value in that nation will be -I 
raised. 1 

It does, therefore, appear to be the difference in I 
the scale of money value in nations as they advance I 
in improvement, and not any change in the value of 
money itself, which takes place in different ages of 
the world. 

Before sovereigns were substituted for guineas, 
the pound of gold and pound of silver continued to- 1 
be coined into the same number of pieces as they i 
were during the time of Philip and Mary ; and since. 
that period, although the price of bullion may have. 



occasionally varied according to the demand for it at 
the time for particular purposes, the pound stcrHng, 
or a given portion of pure gold at a fixed price has 
ever remained the same. 

In Sweden, in Finland, and perhaps in parts of 
Poland, one hundred pounds sterling would now 
command as much of what are there called the ne- 
cessaries, conveniences, and luxuries of life, as the 
same sum did in England during the reign of Eliza- 
beth ; because the scale of money-value in these 
countries remains low. One hundred pounds might 
have obtained ten per cent, interest in Elizabeth's 
time, and now will only give five per cent. ; but the 
ten pounds in Elizabeth's time would have com- 
manded more than six times the quantity of the 
necessaries of life than the five pounds now will do. 
Yet the rental of land purchased with one hundred 
pounds in the time of Elizabeth will now command 
as many of the necessaries and conveniences of life 
as the rental of the same land would have done in 
Elizabeth's reign ; because it is the price of the 
produce of the soil, the food of man, which mainly 
forms the scale of money-value in a country, along 
with the increase of wealth, which gives a better de- 
mand for, and higher prices for other commodities 
besides food. 

An examination into the records of the Corpora- 
tion Companies of London might afford many im- 
portant facts as to what is called the difference in 
the value of money. In olden times these com- 



panies appear to have had singular bequests, and I 
sums of money given to them, with directions to I 
apply the interest for curious purposes ; and in many I 
of them the present interest seems altogether inade- 
quate for the original intentions of the bequest; 
whilst of land given to these companies, the present 
rental so greatly exceeds the objects contemplated 
by the donor, that applications to the Court of 
Chancery have not been unfrequent, in order to get 
from the Court a new scheme for the application of I 
the rents. 

III. These explanations of the different senses I 
of the indefinite term Value may serve to show I 
the cause of the great errors in the present school C 
of political economy, the doctrines of which have I 
caused a serious hindrance to the productive industry I 
of the nation, with loss of revenue, by limiting our i 
trade according to the stock of bullion we may 1 
chance to possess at the time ; and have produced, 1 
amongst a large class of the people, dissatisfaction j 
alike with the institutions of the country, and with! 
their condition under them, from the false notion»:j 
of free trade inculcated on them. 

Adam Smith, one of the few consistent political 
economists, had taken up an abstract question, and 
had shewn that the value of commodities was in the j 
quantity and quality of labour, which was required! 
for producing them in a given time. But the eco- 
nomists of the present day, in carrying that abstract J 
proposition into practice, and with their ii 



gold being the standard of value, consider any 
commodity dear or cheap only according to its 
money price. Without consideration given to its 
specific cost, they hold that the money price of any 
commodity, here or abroad, is the measure of the 
quantity of labour employed in producing it ; and 
they contend, that if an article be at a lower money 
price abroad, it is unwise to prevent its importation 
here, and they hold out to the world that all pro- 
tective duties are an injury to the nation. 

With such notions upon free trade, as they are 
pleased to call it, they propose to place heavy fetters 
upon the trade of this country, which would ulti- 
raately destroy its vitality. 

The truth is, that we manufacture all descriptions 
of goods at a less specific cost, that is, of an equal 
quality with a less quantity of labour in a given 
time, than in any part of the world, in consequence 
of the peculiar advantages we possess here. These 
consist of our cheaper fuel ; our cheaper materials for 
machinery, and greater skill in making it, and in 
using it when made ; and, from the great extent of 
our trade, the benefit of making the greatest pos- 
sible quantity of goods from the same cost of 
buildings, machinery, and pattern blocks. Add 
to these the peculiar situation in which we are 
placed, with our harbours open for intercourse with 
all parts of the globe during the whole year ; while 
upon a great part of the Continent their rivers are 
jenerally closed for two or three months, and some 
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of them longer; and, for the like period, the water J 
power which they in part employ for their machinery I 
also frozen up, and a stop put to all labour. Then I 
there are our good roads, canals, and railways, for I 
easy and rapid transport to all parts of the nation, 
at little cost. And further, there are here a greater ' 
number of banking establishments, affording means 
for the more ready sale of our products ; and with 
a greater division of labour, more arduous labour 
given by our workmen, in order that they may ob- 
tain Httle comforts and conveniences which they 
have learnt to enjoy, and which are not known by 
the same class upon the Continent. 

With all these advantages, we manufacture our J 
goods at even a less specific cost than other nations ; 
although, with our higher wages, and higher scale of I 
money value, our prices are highest. And for the I 
protection of our trade, means must either be taken, J 
if possible, to lower our scale of value, or else weJ 
must have protective duties equivalent to the differ-l 
ence of our scale, and the scale of money value uponJ 
the Continent — but no more. 

The economists of the present day further con-| 
tend, that, because wheat can be obtained at 25s. i 
a quarter in Poland, whilst it costs here more than I 
double that price, therefore it is wise and politic fori 
us to allow its import at all times. And they assert] 
that the present Corn Laws are a serious injury to I 
our export trade, and a gross injustice to the com- 
munity at large, with the exception of the land-j 
holders. 
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Now, the price of 25s. a quarter is so dear in 
Poland, compared with its low scale of money value, 
(hat the peasant who raises the wheat there cannot 
afford to eat it j but must content himself with black 
rye-bread savored with salt ; whilst the labourer 
here can afford to eat wheaten bread at more than 
double that cost. The truth is, that with greater 
capital afforded to agriculture in this country — that 
is, with labour more steadily given to drain the land, 
and to prepare it for tillage ; with better conveni- 
ences for storing cattle and farm produce ; with our 
lands almost wholly enclosed, requiring less labour 
for tending cattle and sheep ; with better implements 
of husbandry, and greater skill in using them ; with 
our better knowledge of farming and cropping; and 
with the advantages derived from chemical science 
more generally diffused, we can obtain here a larger 
amount of produce from a given quantity of land, of 
equal quality, in a given number of years, than can 
be done in any other kingdom of Europe. That is, 
we produce corn at a cheaper specific cost than is 
done in any part of the Continent ; although, with 
our higher scale of money value, our prices of corn 
are the highest. And the proposition of the econo- 
mist is, that we should reduce our scale of money 
value, and endeavour to bring the condition of our 
labourers down nearly to a level with that of the 
Pole. 

Thus the whole subject now resolves itself into a 
jXonsi deration, whether our high scale of money value 



in this country be advantageous or otherwise to the I 
different trading, commercial, and agricultural in- 
terests of the nation collectively, and to each in fair^ 
proportion ; and also whether advantageous or other- 
wise to the condition of the working classes, the | 
great body of the people ; for upon the right solu- 
tion of this question depends the justice or injustice 
of the Corn Laws, which tend materially to cause 
our higher scale of value. — And this will be our i 
next inquiry. 

ON THE CORN LAWS. 

It is not now intended to give a continued regulai" | 
argument on the com laws ; but only to offer various ' 
detached reflections upon what has been stated 
against them, and upon all that can be advanced in 
their favour, as equitable and just laws; leaving the 
public to form its own judgment upon the balance of 
advantage or disadvantage resulting from them. 

I. It is asserted that the corn laws, by raising, 
wages, are a great injury to the export trade of tbtsl 
country; from their depriving our merchants, and! 
manufacturers, of the chance of fair competition, 
with the products of our industry, against foreign I 
producers, in the general markets of the world. 

Let us therefore state a case, in order that there ] 
may be no mistake about this proposition, and that J 
the meaning of all parties may be clearly under-' 
stood. A bale of cotton goods is shipped from ] 
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England to the River Plate, at a cost of 100/. ; 
and a_bale of an equal number of pieces, of exactly 
the same size, and precisely the same quality is 
shipped from France, at a cost of 90/. ; and they 
arrive in the River Plate, and are sold for exactly 
the same price. 

Now, thus far does the French shipper derive any 
advantage over the English one ? most certainly not, 
in our view of the subject, because the profit to a 
nation, from its export trade, does not consist in 
what its products sell for abroad, but arises from 
what the returns for them may realize. The two 
bales are each bartered against 450 hides, that is, they 
each sell for a price which will purchase 450 hides. 
The hides arrive in France, and reaUze there 99/- i 
and the other 450 hides realize in England HO^. at 
our higher scale of money value. The French 
workman may get his leather cheaper, but he has 
less wages to pay for it ; and the English operative 
may pay more for his shoes, but his wages are equi- 
valent to the higher price here — for it is this dif- 
ference of wages alone, which is the cause of the 
higher money cost of the cotton goods in England, 
though we do certainly manufacture at a less spe- 
cific cost, than the Frenchman does. 

It may be said, that the Frenchman may sell his 

goods, produced at a less money cost, for the same 

price which the Englishman obtains for his at a 

greater cost ; and, by taking a bill of exchange for 

\J^B proceeds, will realize a greater profit than the 



Englishman does. But there can be no enduring ' 
trade between two nations, except in the barter of 
the surplus products of their national industry ; and 
the Frenchman will get no bill at the River Plate, 
unless the returns be made to France, or to foreign 
Europe, when the rate of exchange, on an average 
of years, will be such as to give the shipper the 
usual average trade profit on the shipment, and thus 
the Frenchman can gain no advantage over the 
English manufacturer by desiring the proceeds of 
the sale of his bale of cotton goods to be remitted J 
in a bill of exchange. 

This is a mere hypothetical case, which has bees J 
raised for the purpose of avoiding any misunder- 1 
standing of the proposition, that our higher wages I 
are injurious to our export trade. But the truth is, ] 
that cotton goods being the produce of machinery, 
which tends to equalize the cost of labour in all 
countries, and with our national advantages before 
stated, we do manufacture all descriptions of them 
at a less specltic cost than the French do ; and, 
notwithstanding our much higher scale of money 
value, we produce the ordinary qualities at very 
little, if any greater money price ; whilst we have a j 
decided advantage in foreign markets, in competition I 
with the French and other foreign producers, from I 
this our higher scale of value giving us better prices I 
for our return goods', than the foreigners obtain in I 
their markets with a lower scale of value. 

We have a decided advantage over them in this I 
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*»ay ; that the prices of hides on the River Plate are 
not according to what they will sell for in the French 
markets, but are regulated by what they will realize 
in England at our higher scale of money value ; 
and the Frenchman loses by the price he has to 
pay for his hides, as compared with the lower scale 
of value in France, more than what he would other- 
wise gain by the lower money cost of his cotton 
goods. It is true that we derive this advantage only 
in our home markets ; and, if we send our manu- 
factures to the River Plate, and import a larger 
quantity of hides than our own consumption will take 
off, then our prices here will be brought upon a level 
with those of the general markets of Europe. But 
on the other hand, if the markets on the Continent 
be not sufficiently supplied, and we have become the 
carriers of the hides, then the foreigners must pay 
for their wants prices according to our higher scale of 
value. 

Thus, if, as the political economists contend, 
gold be the standard of value ; and the money 
prices of commodities are at all times and in all 
places, the measure of the quantity of labour, and 
return for capital required in producing them in 
each place; then, unquestionably, our higher wages, 
the result of our corn laws, are a serious injury to 
our export trade. But, if there be a different scale 
of money value in each of the various nations of 
the world, as assuredly there is ; then our higher 
!S, and higher scale of money value, are an 
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advantage rather than a disadvantage to our export 
trade ; the truth of which will be more fully showa 
as we proceed, 

n. In the discussions upon the corn laws there is 
one consideration, which seems hitherto to have 
been enlirely kept out of view ; and it is an impor- 
tant one. 

A manufacture is merely a conversion of sub- 
Stance, without any increase. A pound of steel, of 
the value of two pence, may be divided and sub- 
divided, and labour and taste may be employed upon 
these sub-divisions, until the pound, less what is lost 
in dividing it, becomes of the value of fifty, or one 
hundred pounds, and even more ; but still there is 
no increase of quantity, and the article produced 
merely gives the repayment of the labour and return 
for capital employed upon it. Whilst labour and 
capital employed upon land give, not only the same 
repayment as a manufacture, but, beyond all that, 
an increased return according to the productiveness 
of the soil — shown in the rent paid, a chief part of 
the riches of the nation. 

Rent Is stated to be, the surplus produce which 
more fertile lands will give, over and above the prt>- 
duce of the least productive remaining after the re- 
payment of the labour and capital employed upon 
it. But it may be something less than that, by the 
amount of a consideration to the farmer for culti- 
vating the land, which the proprietor is incapable, 
or unwilling to do. Still rent is quite irrespective 
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W the productive powers of labour and capital ; it 
is a surplus produce, the gift of providence ; and 
there is a high satisfaction in believing it such. 

The proposal of the economist to annul the corn- 
laws, is one for effectually discouraging the greatest 
manufacture that we have in the country — the pro- 
duction of food — one which affords the chief pro- 
vision for the great body of non-producers ; in 
order that our merchants may try to increase the 
exports of other manufactures, to a small amount, 
in the markets of the various European nations, if 
they will permit it, in competition with their over- 
teeming population since the peace, and whom they 
are desirous to get employed. 

It is a proposal for the instantaneous injury of one 
great manufacture, which gives a produce beyond 
the repayment of labour and return for capital em- 
ployed upon it ; that we may afterwards endeavour 
to increase the sale abroad of other manufactures, 
which do no more than repay the labour and return 
for capital ; in order that the producers of the latter, 
in the cheaper money price of their wheat as a re- 
turn, may try to get a proportion of the surplus pro- 
duce abroad, beyond the repayment of cost of pro- 
duction, and which here goes to the landlord. 

It is a proposal, which, if carried into effect as the 
economists desire, and this is the right way to look 
at it, would turn this nation into one great work- 
shop ; and would be an effectual means for realizing 
fce wish of the Chartist, — that the whole property in 
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the country, whatever it might then be, should be 
divided between the operative and his master. And 
mark ! we should then be not only dependent, as 
we now are, upon Providence for our food according 
to the variation of seasons ; but farther, we should 
be dependent also upon mere capricious man for the 
sale of our products, accordingly as he chose to take ] 
them. 

III. Led on by the economists, and influenced by 
their present unsatisfactory condition, the greatest 
opponents of the Corn Laws appear to be manu- 
facturers, aided by their operatives ; and it is most 
difficult to discover what benefits they can propose 
to themselves from their being annulled. 

Adam Smith has shewn, that the return for capi- 
tal employed in trade is a percentage profit, beyond 
the market rate of interest, as a compensation for 
trouble and risk. And this is not opposed to the 
well-known truth, that talent and diligence will meet 
its reward ; for, on the supposition that the average 
rate of profit in any one branch of trade may be 10 
per cent,, one person may only realise 3 per cent., 
making a poor return upon his capital ; whilst 
another by greater skill, care, and perseverance, 
may obtain 1? per cent, carrying on a profitable 
business. And Adam Smith has shewn, that, if the 
profits in any one branch of trade be greater than 
in others, more capital will be thrown into it, until j 
the return it gives be on an average with those of J 
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■■ other branches, except the occupation be a disagree- 
able or unhealthy one. 

Manufactures give only a per-centage profit upon 
the capital employed ; and, if the Corn Laws be 
annulled, then, as money wages and the cost of the 
labourer's subsistence are synonymous terms, the 
prices of commodities will fall, and a less quantity 
of capital will be required in trade. The manufac- 
turers must therefore promise themselves an increase 
of trade proportionate to the lesser quantity of 
capital required, and which it is most difficult to 
comprehend how they can obtain, in the way they 
seek it. 

The objects of the operatives may, at first sight, 
appear- more intelligible and reasonable than those 
of their masters. The operatives may suppose 
that, although their wages may be reduced, still the 
cost of their necessaries and conveniences would 
fall in the same proportion, and that they would 
have more employment in an increasing trade. But 
if this proposition be true, then it is equally true 
that the labourers' wages advance according to the 
cost of their subsistence ; and it is most important for 
them to consider, whether under the higher, or lower 
scale of money value, they would get more or less 
employment, and more or less means of providing 
their necessaries and conveniences. 

IV. This is a question, which deeply affects their 
interests, and, in order to make it better understood, 



let us suppose a period when Ihe products of our 
national industry for one year sold for tbree hundred 
and fifty millions sterling, and that, out of this sum, 
seventy millions were collected in taxes. The pro- 
ducers therefore retained four-fiftlis of their labour, I 
and one-fifth was taken to pay the public annuitants 
and the expences of the Government. 

Let us suppose a second period, when the national 
industry may have been much increased ; but still, 
from the scale of money-value having been reduced, 
the whole of one year's products have only sold for 
two hundred and fifty millions, out of which fifty 
miUions have been taken for taxation. Here again 
the producers retained four-fifths of their labour, 
and the Government took one-fifth. 

And let us suppose a third period, when the scale i 
of money-value may be still further reduced, and i 
one year's products of the national industry will only 
sell for one hundred and fifty millions sterling, out 
of which it will be necessary to take fifty milUons in 
taxes. In this case the producers will only retain 
two-thirds of their labour, and the Government will 
take one-third. J 

The first period may be considered the situation] 
of the country in 1814; when with high war charges, ' 
and with large issues of paper-money, our scale of 
money-value was high, and the seventy millions of 
taxation were raised with comparative ease to the i 
people. 

The second period may be considered the present I 
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•situation of the country. VVe have reduced our 
taxation twenty millions ; but with peace charges, 
and from the disastrous effects of the wretched sys- 
tem of banking to which we have been subjected, our 
scale of money value has been reduced in a greater 
proportion. The national industry has greatly in- 
creased ; our exports of British produce and manu- 
factures alone have increased in quantity, upwards 
of 120 per cent, since 1818. And although, out of 
the sale of one year's national products, the pro- 
ducers now retain four-fifths, still there is a greatly 
increased population to be fed out of that sale price, 
and less can be afi'orded for taxation ; and therefore 
the fifty millions now raised in taxes, are more bur- 
thensome to the great body of the people, than were 
the seventy millions formerly. 

In the present state of the country, the condition 
of the public annuitants and of the Government 
servants is improved to the extent of the diminished 
cost of their living. The condition of the opera- 
tives is not now much worse than it was in 1814 ; 
for, although their wages have been reduced, the 
cost of their necessaries and conveniences have been 
reduced also. But the condition of the capitalists, 
their masters, is much altered. 

In the first three years after the peace, in 1816, 
1817, and 1818, the exports of British produce and 
manufactures at their official value, that is, the quan- 
tity at an unvarying fixed price, amounted to 
• 39,497.935/. on the average of the three years ; and 



their declared value, or cost was, on the averagej 
43,339,412/. per annum. For the three years end- 
ing the 31st Dec. 1839, the like exports were 
87,400,001/. at their official value ; and their de- 
clared value, or cost was 48,454,598/. per annum 
on the average of the three years. That is an in- 
crease of nearly 121 per cent, on the export business 
of the country requiring only lly per cent, more 
capital to carry it on. In the competition for this 
greatly extended export trade, and extended home 
trade also, at a low money cost, the capitalist's per- 
centage rate of profit must have heen greatly re- 
duced ; but certainly, to seek an alteration in the 
Corn Laws, which would further greatly reduce the 
scale of money value, is not the way by which the 
manufacturer can increase the per-centage return 
upon his capital in trade. — An increase of 121 per 
oent. in the extent of our export trade, has not in- 
creased his profits; and a further increase of 121 
per cent, by an alteration of the Corn Laws would 
make his condition still worse. 

No doubt, improvements in machinery, and in 
chemical science as applied to the arts, rendering 
our diflerent processes more expeditious with less 
costly materials, have much reduced the cost of 
manufactures since 1818; but a great part of the 
reduction in our prices has resulted from the 
vicious system of banking to which we have been 
subjected, which limits its assistance to trade, not in 
proportion to its wants, but according to the quan- 
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tity of bullion that we happen to have in the coun- 
try at the time, producing fluctuations most injurious 
to the national interests. And for any remedy 
in their condition the manufacturers must look to 
an improvement in our banking system upon right 
principles ; and not to a change in the Corn Laws, 
until we can reduce our national debt. 

The third period is considered to be what the 
situation of the country would be, were the Corn 
Laws annulled, and the scale of money-value re- 
duced here to what it is upon the Continent of Eu- 
rope ; a state of things which no one can desire to 
see take place except the political economists. The 
scale of money-value would be reduced perhaps 
thirty per cent. ; and besides, there would be the 
loss of national income, from much land ceasing to 
give any surplus produce, or rent, beyond the re- 
payment of labour and return for capital employed 
upon it, because the amount taken out of the pro- 
duce in taxation would be nearly the same money- 
sum as now, and in proportion to the sale-price then 
greater than at present ; the proportion which the 
government would take, out of the sale-price of the 
products of our national industry for one year, 
would be a third — or in other words, according to 
the proportion, which the fifty millions raised in 
taxes would then bear to the sale-price of the pro- 
ducts of our industry, the burthen of taxation would 
be increased 66^ per cent. 

The condition of the Government servants, and 
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of the public annuitants would be elill further greatly 
improved, if the government could stand with such 
a heavy taxation upon the country compared with 
the money-price of the products of its industry 
out of which the taxes would be raised, and as 
regards the public annuitants unfairly so, because 
our debt was incurred at a much higher scale of 
tnoney-value than even our present one. The con- 
dition of the master manufacturer under such a state 
of things, with so great a reduction in our scale of 
money-value, has been already explained, and we 
have now only to consider that of the operative. 

The operative would then only retain two-thirds 
■of the produce of his labour, instead of four-Sfths 
'as at present, for one-third would be taken by the 
Government in taxes, or nearly so. The payment 
of the interest of our debt requires three-fifths of 
the sum at present collected in taxes, the pay of our 
soldiers and sailors was not increased when our 
scale of money-value advanced, and could not be 
reduced ; and the amount of the reduction on the 
■cost of the necessary Government supplies would 
then form but a small proportion to the fifty millions 
at present raised. Then the demand for the pro- 
ductions of the operative would be diminished by 
the amount of the surplus produce, or rent, that the 
land now gives, and which would be thrown out of 
cultivation at the low scale of value. The demand 
in the general markets for the operative's produc- 
tions would be otherwise diminished ; for although 
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the demand of the few public annuitants and Go- 
vernment servants would be increased, those of the 
great body of the community would be reduced. 
The few might increase the amount of their luxu- 
ries ; but the many would have to diminish the 
amount of, what they now consider, their necessaries 
and conveniences according to their reduced in- 
comes : and amongst the latter number would be 
the operative ; for, with the diminished demand for 
his productions, his wages would be reduced in a 
greater ratio than the scale of value, and he would 
have less command of the necessaries and conve- 
niences of life than he now has. 

This is, however, a most important question to 
the operatives ; and it would be desirable, if pos- 
sible, to satisfy them, by precise facts, rather than 
by abstract reasoning, of their present superior con- 
dition to that of the operatives abroad ; before they 
seek by the power of numbers to force a change in 
it, which would be highly detrimental to their in- 
terests. 

It would be difficult to shew the exact condition 
of each operative in this country, as compared with 
that of a workman in the same branch of trade upon 
the Continent; for then, not only the money-wages, 
but the exact scale of value in each country must be 
considered. Still there can be no difficulty in 
shewing the superior condition of the great body of 
the working classes here. Thus, 

It is desirable for many reasons to exclude the 



year 1840; but the parliamentary relunis shew 
the quantity of raw sugar upon which duty has been 
paid for consumption, from 1835 to 1839 inclusive, 
and deducting therefrom a full equivalent in raw, 
for the quantities of British refined sugar, which 
have been exported, the average consumption in the 
United Kingdoms, for the five years, will appear to 
have been 197,676 tons a-year. We have no re- 
turns from Spain or Portugal, nor regularly from 
Sweden and Denmark ; but the usual commercial 
returns of the imports of raw sugar, and of the stocks 
remaining the 31st Dec. each year, enable us to 
show that the consumption of the rest of Europe, for 
the five years, has averaged 260,257 tons a-year. 

Further, in these five years we imported a quan- 
tity of molasses, which, if turned into bastard sugar, 
was equal to 23,470 tons a-year; and the bulk of it 
was so used, the demand having been chiefly sup- 
plied with British treacle, the produce of our refine- 
ries. Again, one-third of the consumption of 
France is said to consist of beet-root sugar ; and if 
so, according to the quantity of raw sugar imported, 
the consumption of the beet-root sugar must have 
averaged, for the five years, 36,890 tons a-year. 
The average yearly consumption there has, however, 
been more generally calculated at 30,000 tons a- 
year. The quantity of beet-root sugar consumed, 
in 1840, in the States belonging to the Germanic 
League was, by their returns, 12,000 tons, and the 
consumption of Belgium was 6,000 tons, together. 
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18,000 tons ; but tlie average consumption for the 
five years could not have exceeded 14,000 tons a- 
year, if it was so much. 

The total result is, that, of the whole quantity of 
sugar imported into Europe and produced in it, 
the United Kingdoms have consumed, on the average 
of the five years, 41J per cent., and the rest of 
Europe 58^ per cent. But, if we consider our 
higher duty, and that, in four of the years, the 
drawback paid here upon the refined sugar exported 
operated as a bounty of upwards of 6s. per cwt., by 
so much increasing our prices ; then in money value 
our twenty-seven millions of people were enabled, 
at our higher scale of value, to pay more for sugar 
during the five years, than the population of all the 
rest of Europe together paid, with the exception of 
Spain and Portugal, Sweden and Denmark. 

Of coffee, the consumption in Europe has ave- 
raged 111,768 tons a-year ; whilst the quantity, 
upon which duty was paid in the United Kingdoms 
during the five years, only averaged 11,371 tons 
a-year ; or about 9J per cent, of the whole. But 
at our higher duty here ; and considering the supe- 
rior quality used in England, and the much higher 
price paid for it ; then in money value the consump- 
tion of the United Kingdom was nearly 15 per 
cent, of the whole. 

But in this country the annual consumption of 
has averaged upwards of thirty-six millions 

lunds weight ; whilst that upon the continent of 



Europe has been little more than a tenth of this 
quantity. And thus, during the five years, our 
iwenty-seven millions of people have been enabled 
to pay more for sugar, tea, and coffee, than has been 
paid for the same articles by the population of all 
the rest of Europe, with the exception of Spain, 
Portugal, Sweden, and Denmark. And not only 
so, but to the shame of the nation, and chiefly to 
the disgrace of the houses of Parliament, who have 
never taken any proper measures to remedy the evil, 
twenty-five million gallons of British spirits have 
moreover been consumed each year by our popula- 
tion, chiefly by the lower classes, at an annual cost 
to them of from thirteen to fifteen millions sterhng ; 
a sum more than one-half what was yearly paid for 
the sugar, tea, and coffee consumed by the rest of 
Europe. 

It may be said, but not by those who have any 
opportunity of seeing the distribution of sugar, tea, 
and coffee in this country, that this our great con- 
sumption has arisen from the demand of a larger 
number of the wealthier classes here ; and if this 
be alleged, then let us look at the consumption of 
articles of luxury. 

Upon the average of the five years, the home 
consumption of cinnamon was 15,445 lbs- ; and the 
exports were 466,939 lbs. a-year. The home con- 
sumption of cassia lignea, as a substitute for cin- 
namon, was 100,953 lbs. ; and the exports were 
807. 989 lbs, a-year. Of pepper, the home con- 
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sumption averaged 2,633,063 lbs., and the exports 
4,315,649 lbs. a-year, independent of a large quan- 
tity brought into Europe by the Americans, chiefly 
to the Mediterranean ports. But of the London 
dehveries for consumption only 5^ per cent., in 
number of bags, consisted of white pepper, which 
is the demand of the wealthier classes. 

The consumers are the great body of the people, 
the working classes. There can be no question of 
the superior condition of the operatives in this 
country, although, from the changes in trade, the 
present situation of the hand-loom weavers be a 
most wretched and pitiable one ; and there can be 
as little question of their having a greater command 
of the necessaries, conveniences, and comforts of 
life, than similar classes upon the Continent possess. 
They have this greater command of the little luxu- 
ries of sugar, tea, and coffee, although they pay 
twice the price for their bread that the foreign 
operatives do ; and it is their incumbent duty to 
consider, whether they do not derive these superior 
advantages from our higher scale of money value 
here, before they seek, by having the corn laws 
annulled, to reduce the scale of value here to a 
level with that upon the Continent. Were the corn 
laws annulled, then most unquestionably the opera- 
tives would get a larger loaf for their money, as 
the economists tell them ; but that alone should not 
be their calculation ; their consideration should be, 
whether the wages, which they would then obtain, 
u 2 
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would give them the means of procuring tlie same 
quantity of bread which they now get, and, in . 
fiddition, ell these little luxuries which they now 
have. 

VI. A great outcry has recently been made 
against the Corn Laws by manufacturers and their 
workmen, because we cannot compete in a few 
articles of hosiery and coarse cotton goods against 
foreign producers. And there are merchants in 
London of somewhat older standing than myself, 
who can recollect the loss of our large export trade 
in Norwich stuffs to Germany, before the Germans 
began to manufacture similar goods for themselves; 
and various branches of trade have since been lost 
to us from the same cause. 

But it cannot be expected that we alone should 
be in activity, and the rest of the world remain idle. 
The greatly increasing population upon the Conti- 
nent since the peace will seek employment; they 
will find it in producing a supply for their own 
wants ; and our operatives must be plainly told, that 
we cannot successfully meet the foreigners with our 
productions in their own markets, unless our money- 
scale of value here be reduced on a level with that 
upon the Continent ; unless they are content to re- 
ceive lower wages ; and unless, foregoing many of 
the conveniences and little luxuries they now pos- 
sess, they are content to return to the humbler fare, 
and more primitive habits of their forefathers. 
Such a change in the habits of a whole country 
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could not take place without a violent convulsion, 
into which many of the operatives seem anxious to 
precipitate us by their mistaken views and conduct 

■but to their own certain injury. 

Yet, although we cannot meet foreign producers 
in their own markets, and it is questionable if they 
would permit it, even if we could successfully com- 
pete against their own productions ; and much more 
questionable whether we ought to make the attempt, 
if thereby we are to be made dependent not only 
upon their seasons for food, but also upon their 
pleasure to take our goods, not an absolute requi- 
site as food is. Still we can most successfully 
compete with them in the general markets of the 
world, as has been already shown, by our higher 
scale of money-value giving us a decided ad- 
vantage over them in our returns ; and our export 
trade has increased in quantity 121 per cent, since 
1818 ; and could be still increased in the same pro- 
gressive ratio, if we had only a right system of 
banking, which would give blood, life, and vigour to 
it, and not such a one as the economists have given 
us, which makes constant attempts to stunt its 
growth. 

In 1840 the ships cleared out from the various 
parts of Great Britain for our different colonies in 
Australasia amounted to 319 in number, of a capa- 
city of 115,776 tons, and giving employment to 
6230 men, or 83 vessels more than in 1839. 
Whereas the whole number of vessels, which 



cleared out the same year from Great Britain for 
ail other ports eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, 
exclusive of the Mauritius, amounted to only 426, 
tonnage 194,956, and men employed 10,990. But 
it has to be considered, that, out of these 319 ves- 
sels, the small number of convict ships must be de- 
ducted ; and that many of them merely carry out 
passengers and cargo, and supply the required ton- 
aage homewards from India and China. 

This is comparatively a new trade to us, and has 
only sprung up Into its present importance of late 
years, shewing itself capable of much further in- ' 
crease. But most assuredly we should not increase 
this trade by annulling the Com Laws, and re- 
ducing our scale of money value here. The colon- 
ists in Australasia supply from the soil most of their 
Decessaries, and they send their surplus produce here 
to be exchanged against their further necessaries and 
luxuries ; therefore, to reduce the sale price of their 
produce in our markets, would unquestionably not 
be the means of increasing their demand for our 
manufactures, but on the contrary would diminish 
it. Were it an exchange of manual labour against 
manual labour, then it would be a matter of indif- 
ference whether the exchange were made at a high 
or low scale of value ; but our manufactures being 
in good part the produce of machinery ; and, as to 
the extent that they are such, their prices do not 
materially vary whether the scale of value be high or 
low ; therefore, with a reduction in our scale of 1 
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value, the prices of theij produce would be reduced 
in a greater ratio than those of our manufactures ; 
and by the diSerence would the colonists' power of 
purchasing our n:ianufacture3 be reduced. 

Then there is an increasing trade with the East 
Indies. We shall this year receive about 55,000 
tons of Bengal sugar, against 24,600 in 1840, and 
shall get a still much increased quantity in 1842. 
The kingdom of Oude, just above our great Assim- 
ghur sugar district, where very little cane is yet 
planted, is capable of producing more sugar than 
was ever grown in the island of Jamaica, and at a 
much less cost too, even with paying higher charges 
of conveyance to England ; and the East Indians 
require no protection but what is necessary for 
British manufactures. The resources of India are 
only beginning to develope themselves by the appli- 
cation of British capital and skill. In not many 
years we shall get from Assam a large portion of 
our supply of tea; and, from the samples sent home, 
India promises to supply us with a chief part of the 
flax we require, in addition to the Sunn hemp and 
Jute that it now sends us. Our trade with India 
does not depend upon the supplies we can give it, 
or upon their price ; but upon the quantity of its 
produce that we can take, and upon the prices we 
can give for it, that will set in activity the abundance 
of labourers there ; therefore to lower our scale of 
money value, by annulling the Corn Laws, is not a 
means for increasing our trade with India. 



VII. It has been alleged by many, but more par- 
ticularly by manufacturers and their operatives, that 
rents are too high, and ought to be reduced ; be- 
cause they enhance the cost of the labourer's food, 
and are injurious to our competition in the markets 
of Europe and elsewhere, with foreign producers ; 
but this comes with the worst possible grace from 
them, who can best appreciate all the advantages 
which their own operations have derived from the 
improvements in mechanical and chemical science. 
Rent is an equivalent for the surplus production re- 
maining over and above the repayment of labour 
and return for capital employed, and a consideration 
to the farmer for the trouble of cultivating the 
ground; therefore increase of rent arises from in- 
crease of production. 

In those parts of England and Scotland where 
farming is carried on upon the most approved me- 
thods, it is perfectly well understood, that high rents 
are alike injurious to the farmer and to the landlord, 
by preventing the land from being properly cultiva- 
ted ; whilst moderate rents are an inducement to 
capitalists to improve the soil, and to the landlord 
they are only a deferred payment which is secured, 
after the expiration of the lease, in an improved rent ; 
secured from the land, in its bettered condition, 
yielding a larger produce, and therefore a greater 
rent. The lease of a farm is a marketable article, 
and it lets for what it is worth ; but, in the best cul- 
tivated districts, the landlords prefer moderate rents 



"and substantial tenants, to high rents and more'' 
needy ones ; and experience has justified the wisdom 
of their choice. 

At the end of the American war, the price of 
wheat during the previous ten years had averaged 
445. \d, per quarter, and the average price of the 
ten years ending the 31st December, 1839, was 
55s. IQd. per quarter ; but rents have not increased 
one-fourth only in the ratio of the advance in the 
price of wheat, they have been doubled and trebled 
since 1784; because with the improved system of 
draining, tilHng, manuring, and cropping, and with 
better implements of husbandry, the land yields a 
much increased produce ; and the condition of the 
farmer now paying the high rent is improved, he 
has more command of the necessaries and conveni- 
ences of life than the farmer of 1784 had that year, 
from cultivating his farm under the mode then prac- 
tised, ahhough the latter paid only a half or a third 
of the present rent. 

The industry of the nation may be divided into 
two branches, — the first, the production of food ; 
and the second, the manufacture of clothing, con- 
veniences, and luxuries; therefore, there can be no 
sale or barter for the labour of the producers of 
clothing, conveniences, and luxuries, or for the re- 
turns of such part of them as has been exported, 
unless there be produce of the soil to exchange 
against them more than sufficient for the wants of 
labourer. Of a truth, the real wealth of a 
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nation is in the produce of its soil ; it is the increase 
of the produce of its soil which can alone give in- 
crease to its manufactures ; whilst the produce of 
its soil could not find a ready sale but in barter for 
the produce of the labour of the manufacturer; the 
whole interests of the nation are closely linked to- 
gether, and it would be the height of madness to at- 
tempt to dissever them. 

Such certainly were the opinions of Adam Smith, 
although briefly expressed in the following words : 
" According to the extent and produce of its agricul- 
ture will be the quantity of productive labour, which 
is put in motion within the country." And the truth 
of his assertion is thus shown. 

The cost of the food of man is greater than that of 
all his other absolute wants, because food is ex- 
pended the quickest in consumption ; then, as labour 
is exchanged against labour, there must be a suffi- 
cient production of food to exchange, first, against 
that part of all our other productions which is used 
and consumed in the nation, and secondly, against 
the returns for such other part as cannot be con- 
sumed here, and is exported. But, as has been 
already shown, and it is a distinction which cannot 
be too strongly enforced, a manufacture, whether a 
house or a piece of cloth, is a mere conversion of 
substance, without any increase, only repaying the 
labour and return for capital employed upon it ; 
whilst labour and capital employed upon land gives, 
not only the same return as a manufacture, but a 
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further increased produce, quite irrespective of the 
productive powers of labour ; and it is this increased 
produce which is the true source of the wealth 
of a nation. Labour exchanged against labour 
affords a mere subsistence ; but this increased pro- 
duce of land, beyond the repayment of labour and 
return for capital, gives us conveniences and luxu- 
ries. 

In a nation purely agricultural the population is 
limited ; the demand for food is limited also ; and 
therefore this increase of produce, or of vyoalth is of 
slow, but steady progress ; and the scale of money 
value in it is low. But in a manufacturing and 
agricultural nation, with a more dense population, 
the demand for food will be greater ; more of it 
will be produced ; and therefore the increase given 
by the soil beyond the repayment of labour will be 
greater, and the wealth in this second nation will 
increase more rapidly. And in a third nation, like 
England, with a high state of agriculture, large 
manufactures, and with a great export trade giving 
employment to a still more dense population, there 
will be a still greater demand for food, and the 
increase of wealth will proceed still more rapidly. 

In the latter case, the increase of produce from 
the soil, beyond the repayment of labour and return 
for capital, will augment with the increased demand 
for food — that is, the landlords will receive high 
rents ; but they do not remain with them, except 
they be hoarded, each person in the nation who is in 
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activity and working, excepting the annuitant, gei^a 
share of them ; and each in due proportion, by an 
increased demand and more ready sale, with higher 
prices for the products of their individual labour ; and I 
thus each in their station has more command of the ■ 
necessaries, conveniences, or luxuries of life, and 
with the increased demand for them their prices are 
advanced, and our scale of money-value is high — 
yet strange it is, that this our high scale of value, 
the necessary result of the superior advantages 
which the people here possess, is the most urgent , 
reason assigned why we should seek a change, and I 
kin our goose to get at the golden eggs. 

We may now see how it is that our twenty-seven J 
millions of people have been enabled to pay as j 
much for sugar, tea, and coflee as the whole popu- I 
lation of the rest of Europe together have paid j, J 
and we may now fairly see what it is that the econo- 
mists propose to us from the annulling of our Corn 1 
Laws, in order to increase our export trade. 

They propose to us to reduce our scale of money 1 
value, in order that our manufacturers may be enabled [ 
to enter into competition with foreign producers in 
their own markets, if they will permit it; but they blind I 
our eyes to the fact, that this reduction will seriously [ 
diminish our home trade, and in a greater ratio than I 
any increased export to the Continent which we can \ 
reasonably expect ; besides diminishing also our | 
powers of competition with foreign producers in the 
general markets of the world. For granting that 
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we imporled corn of the value of three millions 
sterling each year by the sale abroad of our manu- 
factures ; and that in consequence there was an 
average fall of 10s. a quarter in the prices of all sorts 
of grain here ; then that would be twenty-seven to 
thirty millions sterling less to be expended in our 
home markets for the manufacturing products, or 
for the returns of such part of them as had been ex- 
ported; it would be a less quantity of their producis 
purchased unless their whole prices were reduced to 
the extent of these twenty-seven or thirty millions 
sterling, and which could not be effected ; because 
they are io good part the produce of machinery ; and 
because our taxation would be collected out of a 
much reduced money income, and its pressure pro- 
portionally increased, and therefore the labourer's 
wages would be required to be increased according 
to the enhanced cost of his subsistence, consequent 
upon the proportionally higher taxes raised upon it. 
The Government would then take a larger share, 
than at present, out of the annual sale price of the 
products of our national industry ; the same num- 
ber of mouths would have to be fed then as how ; 
and therefore there would be less left to purchase 
the manufacturer's products. 

And let it be considered, that this would be no 
mere transfer of income from one class of persons 
in the country to another, from the landlords to the 
public annuitants and government servants ; for the 
incomes of the former come to them after the full 
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payment of all labour and return for capital required 
in producing them, and are employed to set in mo- 
tion further productive labour in the country ; whilst 
the increased incomes of the latter, or rather the 
increased command which they would acquire, with 
the same money sum, of the necessaries, conve- 
niences, and luxuries of life beyond what they now 
have, is so much taken out of the sale price of the 
produce of labour, and on diminution of the full 
payment of labour, and therefore acts as a dis- 
couragement to production. The increased demand 
of the few could not compensate for the loss of the 
demand of the many. 

If carried into full extent, the proposal of the 
economist is to destroy that species of property, 
which has placed us in the high position which we 
hold in the scale of nations, and to enrich other 
countries at our expense, — merely for the purpose 
of enabling our manufacturers to get a share of the 
wealth, or of the surplus produce of other countries 
beyond the repayment of the labour and return for 
capital employed on their soils, which they get here 
by exchanging their goods against the landlord's 
rent. It is a proposal to destroy that species of 
property in this country which affords a provision 
for the great body of non-producers, to break the 
bonds which now hold society together, and, in the 
destruction of our institutions, to bring the whole 
people down to one common lot of comparative 
indigence. 
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The whole confusion of ideas upon the subject 
arises from our confounding man's work with that 
of his Maker. Wages and the labourer's subsist- 
ence are synonymous terms ; therefore the money 
cost of a manufacture, or man's work, is the cost of 
man's subsistence, required while producing it. In 
common parlance we say, with respect to man's 
work, that one manufacture, the produce of ten 
days' labour, is exchanged against another manufac- 
ture, also the produce of ten days' labour ; but more 
properly speaking, it is one manufacture of a value 
equivalent to the cost of the subsistence of amaii for 
ten days, which is exchanged against another of a 
similar ten days' cost of subsistence. 

But it is different with respect to the work of the 
Almighty Maker. Labour employed in aiding the 
operations of nature, obtains a produce beyond what 
will repay all the labour given ; and we do not ex- 
change a manufacture, or man's work, the produce 
often days' labour, against corn, the work of his 
Maker, the produce of ten days' labour ; but we 
exchange a manufacture of a value equivalent to the 
cost of the subsistence of a man for ten days, 
against a quantity of corn of a value equivalent to 
the cost of the subsistence of a man for ten days ; 
and there remains a surplus of corn the produce of 
the ten days' labour on the soil, which we hold to 
be the chief source of the increase of wealth in a 
nation. 

The proposition of the economist is to exchange 
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abroad, the produce of ten days of man's work, 
against ten days* produce of the work of his Maker ; 
and, if such a barter could be made, it would signify 
little whether the corn, which we require, were 
grown in England, or in Poland — except that in the 
latter case, we should bo dependent upon Poland for 
an absolute requisite here, whilst what wc give in 
return is not absolutely required in that country. 
But such an exchange was never made in England, 
nor in any other part of the world ; and the propo- 
sition is an utter fallacy. 

VIII. It has been alleged that our Corn Laws 
are not only unjust as respects our own interests, 
but are an injustice to other nations ; from their 
preventing these nations from sending one of their 
productions, corn, to our markets, and therefore in- 
ducing them to place restrictions upon the introduc- 
tion of our manufactures into their ports. 

Formerly we were by much the largest purchasers 
of German wool ; and now, although the consump- 
tion of Germany, and particularly of Belgium, has ' 
much increased, still we are very large purchasers. 
And, as the rate at which the surplus quantity of ' 
any commodity may sell, regulates the price of the 
whole stock ; so the cost which our higher scale of j 
money value enabled us to give for the German 
wool, fixed the price of the whole of their produc- 
tion ; and afforded the Germans as great a profit as 
they would have obtained, by selling their corn here, 
and getting a lower price for their wool, according 
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to the moch reduced scale of value here, which we 
should have had by admitting their corn free. Then 
the price, which we paid for their wool, fixed the 
sura in money of the returns, which the Germans 
took from us ; certainly not all British manufactures, 
but in part goods which we had exchanged elsewhere 
for our manufactures, indigo, dye-stuffs and other 
goods, which the Germans could not obtain else- 
where, and which our abundant supply enabled us 
to sell to them. 

We have been, and still are by far the greatest 
purchasers of hemp, flax, and tallow in Russia, and 
the rates which we can afford to give for them, fixes 
the price for the whole of its produce. Granting, 
what is not the case, that Russia pays more for what 
she takes from us, than she would have to pay else- 
where for the same goods ; still, to a similar amount 
in value we pay Russia an equally high price for the 
products of her industry ; and, not only so, but she 
gels the same high price, that our demand has fixed, 
for what she sells to other nations. Our higher 
scale of money-value is a benefit to both nations ; 
and Russia appears to gain a far greater advantage 
now, than she would obtain by selling her Polish 
corn here, were our ports free, and our scale of 
value reduced more to a level with her own scale. 

Our purchases of cotton in the United States 
are more than double those of all the rest of Europe ; 
and America would lose infinitely more by a reduc- 
tion in our scale of money value, from our ports 



L being open for corn, than she could obtain by sell- 

I ing her bread stuffs here. The price which the nations 

I upon the Continent of Europe would have to give 

' for the 600,000 bales, which they take, would be 

reduced to what we could afford to pay at our 

then reduced scale of value, for we are by far 

the greatest purchasers ; and, to the extent of the 

reduction in the price of her cotton, just by so much 

should we reduce the power of America to take our 

I manufactures. We might then afford to sell our 

products a little cheaper ; but, to the extent that 
they are the production of machinery, there would 
not be a reduction in their prices equivalent to the 
reduction in our scale of value ; and our taxation 
being then taken out of a less money income there 
would be less remaining to expend in the purchase 
of cotton goods. We should take less cotton from 
America, and both nations would be injured by the 
change in our scale of money value. 

Our national debt was incurred at a much higher 
scale of money value than our present one, higher 
by the difference of war charges, and from the 
effects of large issues of paper money affording 
power for holding the stocks of commodities ; and, 
according as we further decrease our scale of value, 
just in the same ratio does our taxation become 
more burthensome, that is, the public annuitants 
take a larger share of the sale price of the products 
of the national industry for a year. Had we no 
debt we should not require Corn Laws, nor any fiscal ^^B 
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duties beyond what would be necessary to pay the 
expences of the Government ; but witli our debt, 
and from the necessity of providing for the interest 
of it, our anomalous position is this, — that we are 
compelled to maintain a fictitious high scale of 
money value , in order that the fixed amount of our 
taxation may be divided upon as high a money sum 
as possible, and so may render the burthen of it 
less onerous. 

The only way by which we can succeed in main- 
taining such a scale of value is by preventing the 
importation of foreign corn into this country, which 
is produced at a greater specific cost, but, with 
lower money wages, at a less money price than our 
corn, that is, at a price corresponding with the 
foreigners' lower scale of money value. — Then, as the 
market price of a commodity is according to the 
cost of the labourer's subsistence in producing it, 
the prices of commodities in England will advance 
from the demand of our more dense population for 
food, our average prices of corn will be high, and 
our scale of value, corresponding with the cost of 
corn, will be high also ; but it is a mere scale of 
value alike affecting the interest of every person in 
the nation according to his station in life, excepting 
the annuitant, and not, as the economist tells us, a 
tax upon bread for the purpose of enriching the 
wealthy at the expense of the poor. 

It is a measure which justice and sound policy 
readers absolutely necessary for the purpose of our 



making an equal division of the burthen of our debt 
amongst ourselves; and as such, and not as a mea- 
sure directed with any hostile or unjust feeling 
against their interests, foreign nations can have no 
reasonable ground for objecting to it, as it has been 
shewn that they are not injured by our higher scale 
of value. But in carrying out such a principle we 
must put ourselves in a fair and just position with 
respect to the whole world, and to each separate in- 
terest in this country. Our book of rates must be 
remodelled, and we ought not to have any higher 
duty than what may be equivalent to the difference 
between our scale of money value here and that 
upon the Continent. We must have no protected 
monopolies here ; no West India, East India) 
Canada, or any other interest can or ought to expect 
more than the full and fair advantage of the markets 
of this country, as afforded on a difference of duty 
equivalent to the difference of the scale of value 
here and upon the Continent. A difference of duty 
to that extent is not so much a protection to an] 
particular interest, as it is part and parcel of thi 
principle necessary for the just division of our debt 
amongst ourselves, and against which foreign nations 
cannot reasonably object ; but any duty beyond that 
difference is an injustice to foreign nations, and ft 
which they have a right to retaliate against us, aai 
is a gross injustice to the whole community here. 
Any separate interest does not benefit by protection 
given to it, but by the general improvement of the: 
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country which affords a market for its products ; ana 
no country can truly prosper with unjust protection 
given to particular interests in it. Besides, being 
compelled to maintain a high scale of money value, 
we must justify ourselves in the eyes of the world 
by consistency of character, by clearing away every 
unjust protection amongst ourselves. 

With our book of rates remodelled upon right 
principles, and thus placing ourselves in a just posi- 
tion with regard to other nations, then, if blessed 
with a new system of banking suitable to the wants 
of a great agricultural and commercial nation, the 
trade of Great Britain would revive with renewed 
vigour, and we should soon have au income more, 
and much more than sufficient to meet the national 
expenditure. 

IX. It has been stated that there was no intention 
to give a continued regular argument upon the Corn 
I<aw5, and solely because we have not sufficient data 
to judge rightly of the whole question ; for there 
remains yet to be considered the condition of the 
agricultural and day labourers, a great body of the 
people, about which we know little with certainty. 
We hear statements made of the wages which these 
parties receive in different parts of the country, but 
without any mention made of the comparative scale 
of value in the same places ; and very false conclu- 
sions are drawn from such statements, because what 
might be comparatively fair wages iu one district 
would not be sufficient payment in another. Still 



there can be no question of the bad condilion of thcT 
whole body, for it is sufficiently shewn by the returns'i 
of the collections under the poor-laws. 

Let us take a year when the old Poor- Laws were! 
in full operation, that ending the 5lh March 1829»'f 
as given in the parliamentary papers ; and the re- 
turn of the collection for poor-rates in England and J 
Wales will show, that, in the thirty-nine counties I 
and tliree Ridings of Yorkshire, the sums raised," 
divided upon the population according to the census I 
of 1821, will give the ratio of poor-rates thus ex-'l 
pressed in decimals, viz. Sussex 1*125, Bucking-T 
ham 1 074, Essex 1-061, Bedford 1-013, Suffolk ' 
■972, Oxford -969, Huntington -924, Northampton 
-896, Norfolk -879, and Kent -873. These are the 
ten largest ratios, and they may be considered all | 
agricultural counties. The following ten are the! 
lowest ratios, all of mining or manufacturing coun- 
ties, viz. Lancashire -332, Cumberland -352, York 
(West Riding) -360, Northumberland -391, Staf- j 
ford -394, Derby -411, Nottingham -418, Cornwalll 
■424, Chester -430, and Salop -440. Thus Sussex' 
paid, according to its population, double ihe average 
ratio in poor-rates of all England and Wales to- 
gether, and 230 per cent, more than Lancashire 
paid according to its population. 

The condition of the agricultural labourers- 
great body of the people — certainly appears to ha 
been the worst in the kingdom. Yet it cannot b^ 
fairly ascribed to the operation of the Corn 
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but appears rather to have been the effect of the 
Poor-Laws, and of the injurious system of banking 
to which we have been subjected. For in the agri- 
cultural districts the provision for the poor was 
taken from the poor themselves — taken out of that 
fund, which, after payment of rent, expences on the 
farm, and subsistence for the farmer with return for 
his capital, remained to give wages to the labourers. 
The farmers had a constant struggle, under the old 
Poor Law, to throw as much as possible of the pro- 
vision for the poor upon manorial rights, by giving 
low wages and an addition in poor-rates ; but the 
parliamentary papers show that more than liad been 
obtained from manorial rights was spent in litigation 
upon questions of settlement and in expences of 
removal ; and there was besides the constant job- 
bing in supplies for the poor taken out of the fund 
for supplying wages ; and, beyond all, there was 
the demoralizing effect of the old law, as affording 
a premium for idleness and improvidence. 

From all these evils the agricultural labourers 
have now fortunately escaped ; their condition un- 
der the new poor-law is much improved, and will 
improve ftirther. For formerly they were subject to 
the power of capital ; they had no other alternative 
but to accept low wages or to starve, and they did 
not receive their due share of what they produced, 
in wages computed according to the scale of value 
in the country. Their case is now different; during 
the last winter there was a dispute in Devonshire 
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between the farmers and their labourers respecting 
wages, and the latter were persuaded to go into the 
Union poor-house rather than accept wages insuffi- 
cient for their maintenance. They did so to the 
number of seventy at one time, when the farmers 
took alarm, and immediately entered into a satisfac- 
tory compromise. Under the new law, this is avast 
benefit to the labourers, as affording them the means 
of successfully combining to prevent the farmers 
from unduly reducing their wages ; and it is a power 
which will not be carried to any injurious extent, for 
the disagreeables of the poor-house, and the per- 
sonal restraints in it, will prevent the labourers from 
having recourse to it. Were the arrangements of 
the poor-house different to what they now are, the 
present system, like the past one, would also afford 
a premium for improvidence. 

The condition of the agricultural labourers has 
been greatly affected by the bad system of banking 
to which we have been subjected ; and which of 
itself is quite sufficient reasoTi for a change being 
made, seeing the evils which many millions of peo- 
ple suffer under it. The principle, upon which 
banking is conducted, is that, when the bullion goes 
out of the coffers of the Bank to purchase corn 
abroad, it is incumbent upon the Bank to restrict 
its accommodations to the public, thereby putting a 
stop to trade, and creating an increased demand 
from the working classes for employment ; by which 
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means the labourer's wages have been reduced to 
their lowest point when his food was dearest. It is 
to be hoped, that, in this respect, the condition of 
the agricultural labourers will be improved by any 
new system of banking that may be adopted. 

X. In any regular argument upon the Corn Laws, 
it would be necessary to consider, at greater length 
than is here intended, whether a fixed duty, or a 
scale of duties descending as the price advanced is 
the most suitable to our peculiar circumstances ; 
and it is a question surrounded with great dilSculties 
in whatever way we look at it. With a scale of 
duties fixing a point at which corn can be admitted 
free, or at a duty of only Is. per quarter, speculation 
will always carry up the prices to that point, when- 
ever there may be a chance of a deficient harvest, 
and our prices may be more varying than with a 
fixed duty. But on the other hand, if it bo neces- 
sary that we should have a high scale of value in 
this country, in order to effect a fairer division of 
the burthen of taxation amongst ourselves, and 
render it less onerous, then the fixed duty must be 
so high as to uphold that scale of value. 

Again, a scale of duties is, properly speaking, no 
tax ; it is only an arrangement by which we prevent 
corn being admitted here under a given price, and 
it merely increases the scale of value in the country, 
alike fairly and equally affecting the interest of every 
person in it, and the corn is admitted free when it 
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reaches that given price ; but a fixed duty is a posi- 
tive tax, which comes chiefly into action when the 
bread of the labourer is dearest. i 

Further, a fixed duty is not in accordance with 
the position which we ought to hold with respect to 
other nations. Our position should be, that, with a 
scale of duties preventing corn from being admitted 
here under a given price, in order thereby to fix a 
necessary scale of value, we should charge no dif- 
ference of duties but such only as are absolutely 
requisite to maintain this scale of value, and we 
should proclaim freedom of trade with all the 
world. 

XI. Such are the reflections offered upon some 
of the arguments used against the Corn Laws, and on 
those advanced in their favour. The public will 
now have to form its own decision, whether they are, 
or are not just and equitable laws ; whether they 
are, or are not requisite under the pecuhar circum- 
stances of this country ; and whether they do or do 
not justly and equitably alike affect the interests of 
every person in the nation, and each according to 
his station of life. And the public will have further 
to decide, whether the evils under which the nation 
has been suffering for many years, and the disastrous 
losses in trade which it has incurred, have not chiefly 
resulted from the pernicious system of banlting to 
which we have been subjected — rather than fn 
effects of the Corn Laws. 

In conclusion, it is to be hoped that these re-j 
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flections will be considered with the same impartial 
feelings, and with the like honest and eager desire 
after the discovery of truth with which they have 
been penned — as an attempt to lay down general 
first principles for the benefit of my country ; for it 
is upon such alone, if they can be once fairly deve- 
loped and agreed to, that any regulations for the im- 
provement of our trade and banking can with safety 
be based — an attempt made to elucidate such first 
principles in the discussion of a popular, and most 
important question, upon which, for the peace of the 
country, and for the well being of all classes of its 
inhabitants, it is most desirable that the minds of 
men should be agreed. 
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